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The Christian Register 


Students Gather on Staten Island 


Discuss “ Personality and Social Adjustment” with Dr. Gustav F. Beck, 
George O’Dell, and Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes 


R. GUSTAV F. BHCK, director of 

the Labor Temple School in New 
York City; George O’Dell, editor of The 
Standard, organ of the Ethical Culture 
Society, and Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes 
of Smith College were the speakers at the 
second annual Intercollegiate Conference 
for the Middle Atlantic district. Meetings 
were held in the Unitarian Church of 
Staten Island, New York City, March 8 
and 9, and were devoted to a consideration 
of ‘Personality and Social Adjustment”. 
The conference was sponsored by the Joint 
Student Committee, with Rev. Paul H. 
Chapman as chairman. 

Dr. Beck, who was a Unitarian minis- 
ter in England for fourteen years, then a 
student at Manchester College, Oxford, 
and recipient of the degree of Ph.D. from 
the University of Marburg, emphasized 
“The Meaning of Personality”. He said 
that personality is wholly a product of 
our environment. We are born with lit- 
erally millions of possibilities, but attain 
only a few. In the present day we have 
to contend in our environment with a 
striving for power, in which happiness if 
it comes is an accident, with the “cult of 
the seamy side’ and with cruelty. In 
such an environment, idealism does not 
lead to the accepted standard of success. 
Dr. Beck urged his listeners to be strong 


against materialism, against the methods 
of violence which the radicals are employ- 
ing, and to remember that quality counts 
more than quantity. Every person is a 
potential genius in at least one sphere. 
The important thing is to find that part 
of one’s nature. 

Mr. O’Dell gave the address at the Sun- 
day morning church service. He stated 
that the problem of personality has three 
elements: the adjustment of personality 
to environment, the adjustment of en- 
vironment to personality, and the adjust- 
ment of both to one’s ideal of what they 
should be. Mr. O’Dell’s address dealt 
with the third element. He contended 
that one should not be too concerned with 
the metaphysical problem of the existence 
or nonexistence of free will; that man 
responds to ideals, to rewards and punish- 
ments, feels remorse and resolves to do 
better, or feels gratification and resolves 
to continue in well-doing. Therefore the 
thing to do is to keep one’s feet on the 
ground and not be bothered by metaphysics. 

Humanism in religion was Professor 
3arnes’s topic. He declared its value to 
be due to the fact that science is showing 
man to be less and less significant in a 
cosmic way, and therefore there is in- 
creasing importance of man to man. The 
problem of humanism is to help man to 
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be happy and adjusted to his environment, 
to know what human desires are, and to 
help give them expression and fulfillment. 
We must work through biology and psy- 
chology to better the physical environ- 
ment. Religion has a real function, be- 
cause man is not cold and calculating and 
satisfied with science alone. Man needs 
inspiration, and humanism gives him a 
proper appreciation of the true, the good, 
and the beautiful. Worship should be a 
discriminating appreciation of a worth- 
while goal. 

Each of the addresses provoked dis- 
cussion, and although no definite conclu- 
sions could be reached, thought was stimu- 
lated. At a session of ‘college opinion”, 
the delegates discussed the questions of 
“How can you make your personality 
count in college?” “How can you avoid 
being a square peg in a round hole?” “How 
can you meet the conflict between the 
older and the younger generations?” Al- 
though these problems were by no means 
solved, the general opinion seemed to be 
that early education molded personality, 
and the progressive education which to-day 
endeavors to find out a child’s natural 
bent and guides him along those lines is 
working in the right direction. It was 
also felt that a vital purpose must be 
back of any successful personality. 

Saturday’s events ended with a candle- 
light service led by Miss Adelaide Hawes 
of Philadelphia, Pa., who attended the 
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Channing Said 


of Unitarians: 


WE regard the spirit of love, charity, meekness, forgiveness, liberality and 
beneficence as the badge and distinction of Christians, as the brightest image 
we can bear of God, as the best proof of piety. .. . We are astonished at the 
hardihood of those who, with Christ’s warnings sounding in their ears, take 
on them the responsibility of making creeds for his Church, and cast out 
professors of virtuous lives for imagined errors, for the guilt of thinking for 
themselves. . . . We see nothing in our views to give offence, save their purity, 
and it is their purity which makes us seek and hope their extension through 

(Baltimore Sermon, May 5, 1819.) 


THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION has for a major activity 
the extension of Unitarian thought. 
churches help to further the program advocated by William Ellery Channing. 
Checks, made payable to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, should 
be forwarded before April 30 to 


The annual contributions of the 


HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON, MASS., 


MPR Le 1.0, 


“We 


Are eootd to These 


Principles of Our Fellowship” 


HE FOLLOWING STATEMENT was issued to the 
newspapers of Boston last Thursday by the Trustees 
of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER: 


It has been reported that the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship is split or is likely to be spit. Our Fellowship 
is a great experiment in democracy as applied to 
religion. We are no more split than our national 
democracy is split because it contains men of dif- 
ferent parties. We are united not in a stationary 
acceptance of a creed or cult but in an active and 
progressive search for more truth and good will. 
A republic with only one party is in peril. Its 
safety depends upon the dynamic influence of dif- 
ference of opinion. A religious fellowship founded, 
like our own, upon democratic principles, needs 
equally its different points of view. We welcome 
the vitality of opinion finding expression to-day. 
We include in our brotherhood seekers of right- 
eousness and religious experience. We have no 
heretics, but welcome Christian and Jew, Protes- 
tants of all names, agnostics, humanists, men of 
ideals and aspirations, regardless of race or creed, 
who wish to be with us. Our doors are and will 
remain open. If this is a new experiment in the 
history of religion, it carries with it risks and diffi- 
culties, but we do not fear them. We are devoted 
to these principles of our Fellowship and will so 
remain. 

In accordance with these ideas, the Trustees are 
inviting into a conference, to be held at an early 
date, Rev. J. Ernest Bryant and a representation 
of those who have signed his communication criti- 
cizing the methods and policy of Tur RecisrEr. 


For the information of all our readers, it should be 
said that the Trustees in their statement correct an 
impression of the condition of our churches made by 
newspaper reports about a letter written by Rev. J. 
Ernest Bryant, minister of the Unitarian Church, 
Brewster, Mass. In a communication addressed to 
some Unitarian ministers, Mr. Bryant protested 
against the editorial conduct of Tum Recisrer, and in- 
vited them to sign a form of petition which he enclosed 
with his letter. A number of these petitions were 
signed. Mr. Bryant forwarded the names of the signers 
to the President of the Trustees for their consideration. 
The public was led to believe there was grave division 
among us. The closing paragraph of the Trustees’ 
statement refers to that matter. 

It should be said that communications were received 
by the Trustees from a number of other ministers, some 
of whom did not receive a letter from Mr. Bryant. 


Among these were the members of the Connecticut 
Valley Liberal Ministers’ Association, who expressed 
disapproval of the petition and forwarded their formal 
vote and signatures for publication in Tun Recrster. 
The official report of their action appears in this issue. 

What is of primary concern to every Unitarian is the 
reassuring statement of the Trustees on the well-being 
of the Fellowship. Such a setting forth of our denomi- 
national vitality and such a declaration of liberal re- 
ligious principles will receive, we think, the cordial ap- 
probation of all friends of the Fellowship. There is the 
sincerest desire that every Unitarian shall at all times 
be heard, and everything is done with the purpose of 
advancing the common cause. Some people who do not 
know Unitarianism, especially those who belong to 
churches with fixed doctrinal standards, cannot under- 
stand how we can differ so widely in many things, and 
yet preserve and enjoy unity of spirit. We do it. In 
fact, it has been remarked, more than once, that we 
Unitarians, each seeming to go his own way, maintain 
together a higher degree of comity and co-operation in 
our Fellowship than some of the churches bound by 
creedal uniformity. In the great issue a decade ago 
over fundamentalism, for example, it was discovered 
that binding creeds did not keep the people in some of 
the denominations together. In many cases they were 
rent in twain. This we say with no satisfaction over 
their divisions; we have quite the contrary feeling of 
regret. Meanwhile, we kept moving forward united. 

Unitarians are accustomed to agreeable disagree- 
ment. No remark is more common among us, as we 
exchange opinions, than the saying, polite but direct, 
“T don’t agree with you.” The rest of it is taken for 
granted; that is, the main thing with liberals is being 
single in purpose and in spirit—friends and brethren 
in the promotion of good will and truth. 

It is this deep-seated toleration joined with thorough- 
going independent conviction about the ultimate values 
in life that gives the character, the quality, to Unita- 
rianism and makes the cause a power in the religious 
world. As a matter of fact, there is profound agree- 
ment among us upon the main things that make a re- 
ligious faith. At present, for example, the question is, 
What do you mean by God? Everybody has some 
strong concept of the sustaining Reality. We know not 
a single person without a view of the Presence in which 
we have our being. At the same time, the varieties of 
meaning that are given by us to describe this infinite 
mystery are many. But when we turn to our purpose 
and our action, we become galvanized in a united Fel- 
lowship. Tue Recister has earnestly desired that we 
think out our doctrines, for by so doing we strengthen 
our faith and enlarge our common work. 
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The Christian Register 


The Sailing of the Mary and John 


First Parish Church in Dorchester 


*, Mass., observes tercentenary of 


departure from England of its original 140 members—A 
telegram from President Hoover 


HE First Parish Church in Dorchester, 

Mass., one of the four ancient parishes, 
now Unitarian, whose tercentenary coin- 
cides with that of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, observed, on March 30, the three 
hundredth anniversary of the sailing of 
its original 140 members from Plymouth, 
England, in the Mary and John. These 
colonists sailed after listening to a fare- 
well sermon by Rev. John White 
of St. Peter’s Church in Dor- 
chester, England, who had organ- 
ized them into a church with 
Rey. John Warham and Rey. 
John Maverick as ministers. 

There were two services, at 
both of which the church on 
Meeting House Hill was well 
filed. At the morning service, 
Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, a former 
minister of the church, assisted 
the minister, Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson, in the devotional serv- 
ices. Then followed the presen- 
tation to the chureh of a model 
of the Mary and John, the gift of 
the church historian, Mrs. Mary 
Fifield King. The model was 
borne down the center aisle by 
members of the Forbes Club of 
boys, and was preceded by the 
Mnglish flag of 1630, carried by 
Miss Florence Walker, president 
of the Floyd Club of girls of the 
church. It was announced by the 
clear notes of a bugle, the bugler 


being Miss Margaret Ricker of 
the Nathaniel Hall Society. The 
presentation was conducted by 


Frank L. Clapp, the parish ad- 
ministrator, a lineal descendant 
of Captain Roger Clapp who 
came on the Mary and John in 
1630. It was received by the 
chairman of the trustees, Theo- 
dore L. Southack, a descendant of 
Captain Cyprian Southack, com- 
mander of the frigate Province 
Galley, who came to Boston, Mass., in 1685 
and who had received from William III 
a gold chain and medal as a mark of 
royal favor. 

Following the presentation, Rey. Lyman 
V. Rutledge of the First Church in Ded- 
ham, Mass., who had preceded Mr. Clapp 
as parish administrator of the Dorchester 
church, gave an address on “The Spirit 
of the Mary and John”, with a vivid pic- 
ture of the perils and privations of its 
passengers. 

Rey. Roscoe Nelson brought fraternal 
greetings from the First Chureh of 
Windsor, Conn., the earliest offshoot from 
the Dorchester church, its members hav- 
ing separated themselves by permission 
from the mother church in 1635, and hay- 
ing made the perilous journey to their 
new home in the Connecticut Valley. Mr. 
Nelson gave a graphic account of. their 
trip, which was made both by land and 
water, and spoke of some of the historic 


ON 


consequences of this first westbound mi- 
gration of the Puritan settlement in New 
England. 

Letters of congratulation were read from 
Dr. Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo, N.Y., 
a former member of the parish; from Dr. 
Eugene R. Shippen, a former minister of 
the church, who was prevented from being 
present at the service by duties as repre- 


MEETING HOUSE HILL, DORCHESTER, 


sentatives of the American Unitarian <As- 
sociation in the Philippines; from Rey. 
A. W. Markby, the present rector of St. 
Peter’s Church in Dorchester, England; 
and from Rey. V. D. Davis of Parkstone, 
Dorset, a former minister of the Ancient 
Chapel of Toxteth, Liverpool, England, of 
which Rey. Richard Mather was the first 
minister before coming to the Dorchester 
church in 1635. Resolutions of greeting 
and congratulation were also read from 
the congregation of the Ancient Chapel of 
Toxteth; from the congregation of the 
First Church in Windsor, Conn.; from 
the Midway Society of Liberty County, 
Ga., another early offshoot from the Dor- 
chester church; and also from the Second 
Church in Dorchester, which, by a rising 
vote of its congregation, extended affec- 
tionate greetings and felicitations to the 
old mother church. 

The following telegram was read: 

“The coming of the little ship, Mary 


MASS. 
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and John, to these shores three centuries 
ago, was prophetic of an expansion of 
moral power of which New England is 
justly proud, and in which the First 
Parish Church in Dorchester rightly 
shares as a pioneer among pioneers in 
the religious life of this nation. I join 
cordially in your joyful celebration. 
Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER.” 
Following the morning service, many of 
the congregation remained to inspect the 
various items of historic interest in the 
church, including some which were loaned 
for the occasion. Of the latter the most 
notable was the old hourglass used on the 
° pulpit by the earlier ministers of 
the church. This was loaned for 


the occasion by Edward A. 
Huebner, the antiquarian, and 

¥ stood upon the pulpit at both 
services. 


At the afternoon service, Rey. 
Miles Hanson, minister of the 
First Church in Roxbury, Mass., 


assisted in the devotional sery- 
ices. Dr. Charles E. Park of the 


First Church in Boston brought 
to the occasion the heartfelt 
greetings of that old church, and 
gave an illuminating interpreta- 
tion of the real message and 
mission of the church to the mod- 
ern world with its problems and 
its needs. 

Edwin D. Mead gave a most in- 
teresting historical address en- 
titled “The English Background 
of the Puritan Settlement in New 
England”. 

Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy of the 
First Parish in Milton, Mass., 
which was organized in the Dor- 
chester church in 1678, brought 
friendly greetings from that so- 
ciety; and, speaking as an Eng- 
lishman who loves America, he 
supplemented some of the his- 
toric events referred to in Mr. 
Mead's address. 


Rey. Vaughan Dabney of the 
Second Chureh in Dorchester 


brought intimate personal greet- 
ings to the old mother church, 
and gave an inspiring picture of 


the moral and _ spiritual benefits which 
might come to the community through a 
closer spirit of Christian fellowship 


among the various churches. 

At both services, hymns were sung with 
words and musie, as used in 1630; and, 
in addition to the congregational hymns, 
appropriate anthems and organ selections 
were rendered by the First Parish choir, 
consisting of Walter Edward Howe, or- 
ganist; Mrs. Clara W. Jackson, soprano; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bates Stoddard, contralto; 
George Hills, tenor; and Howard Petrie, 
bass. 


> 

This is ever the test of a true man—will 
he yield up his ideal conviction to any 
amount of contrary facts; will he take his 
stand and keep it, though the ruling pow- 
ers of the world, visible and invisible, were 
opposed to him ?—William M. Salter. 


Theism: The Venture of Faith 


AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD 


An interpretation of the universe which makes it possible for man to believe in the 
cosmic support of his ideals, and affirms there is an intelligent 
will working out a moral purpose 


O-DAY, as never before, men seek 
after God, if haply they may find him. 
In the words of Professor Whitehead, 


“To-day there is but one religious dogma. 


in debate: What do you mean by God?” 
I rather think that there are others, but 
fundamental to them all is the question 
concerning the nature and reality ef God. 
This has been the concern of the people 
of all religions and every race. It is the 
most important question confronting reli- 
gious people to-day. And here, more than 
anywhere else, the human soul cannot rest 
content with an attitude of doubt or denial 
or indifference. It must make the venture 
lof faith. It must take its stand upon the 
known and launch out. bravely upon the 
uncharted sea of the unknown, with the 
hope and expectation of finding something 
to satisfy this age-long quest. The patience 
and persistence with which men have 
prosecuted that quest in spite of difficulty 
and disappointment have been one of the 
crowning glories of humanity. As Mr. 
Bojer says in his “The Great Hunger”: 
“Marvelous art thou, O Spirit of Man. So 
God-like in thy nature. Thou dost reap 
death, and in return thou sowest the 
dream of everlasting life. In revenge for 
thine evil fate, thou dost fill the universe 
with an all-loving God.” 

What is such a method but the method 
of science applied to the field of religion? 
The scientist observes the facts of the 
physical world, makes certain deductions 
based upon those observations, and then 
tries. to verify those deductions by further 
observation. The classic illustration is 
the discovery of the planet Neptune. Two 
astronomers, at widely separated points, 
noted certain aberrations in the movement 
of one of the planets which could be ac- 
counted for only by the supposition that 
there was another planet, not yet dis- 
coyered, which was pulling it out of its 
course. They figured .out with mathe- 
matical precision just where in the heavens 
that planet must be. They then turned 
their telescopes in that direction and a 
new planet swung into view. This is the 
scientific method, as used by astronomers. 
The same method may be applied to reli- 
gion; only what the scientist calls an 

[ hypothesis, the religionist calls an article 
of faith. Instead of halting at the 
boundary, afraid to peer into the un- 
known, we take the facts of observation 
and experience as science reveals them to 
us, formulate certain conclusions as to 
their meaning and value, and then proceed 
to test these conclusions by observing their 
results in terms of human life and char- 
acter. It is in this way that we have 
arrived at our concepts of God and of the 
human soul and of the life immortal. We 
do not proclaim them as _ scientifically 
demonstrated facts. They are our articles 
of faith. All that we ask of science is 
the assurance that they are reasonable 


yand valid. 


For example, accepting the 
physical world as science reveals it to us, 
we find it easier to interpret that world as 
the expression of conscious, intelligent pur- 
pose, than as the result of blind force. 
Accepting the scientific view of the origin 
of man as anthropology reveals it to us, 
we find it easier to think of him as a liv- 
ing soul, inhabiting an earthly body, than 
as an earthly and perishable body without 
a soul. Accepting the scientific explana- 
tion of human personality as psychology 
gives it to us, we find it easier to think 
of it as endlessly progressive, in this world 
and in all worlds, than as something 
which “appeareth for a little while and 
then vanisheth away”. And so we formu- 
late these faiths. We test them by expe- 
rience. We find that they are not only 
intellectually defensible but also spiritu- 
ally helpful. Wherever they have been 
cherished, they have resulted in the 
achievement of nobler life and more en- 
during character. And so we assume that 
while these beliefs may change their form 
from generation to generation, the beliefs 
themselves will endure. They are of the 
things that remain. 


DA) 


But, what is this, you may ask, but 
doing what man has done throughout the 
history of religion, making God in his own 
image? How else can finite human 
creatures conceive of Him? Worship 
means the recognition of worth. We can- 
not worship a being less worthy or less 
significant than ourselves. When human 
society was ruled by force and the most 
conspicuous figures were kings and em- 
perors, men not only thought of God as a 
king but they decked him out with all the 
trappings of an Oriental despot. He 
dwelt apart from his people, and could be 
approached only at certain times, through 
certain persons and after suitable propitia- 
tion. When despotism: was replaced by 
constitutional monarchies and force by 
law, the thought of such an arbitrary, 
irresponsible God became repugnant to 
thinking people and he was compelled to 
abdicate in favor of a God of: absolute 
justice, untempered, as yet, by either 
mercy or love. If, before the world-king, 
men had bowed in fear, before the world- 
judge they cringed in terror. When men 
began to dream of democracy, government 
based upon the collective will of the people, 
they demanded that their God should be 
a democratic God and his government of 
the world a democratic government. And 
so they turned to the most democratic 
spirit that ever walked this earth and 
learned from his lips to speak of God as 
their father and their friend. Even these 
terms are only tentative. As Mr. Perry 
has stated in the February Scribner’s, ‘If 
we can attain or imagine a higher human 
relation than perfect fatherhood, the 


present-day acme of character and care, 
then that conception will become the God- 
idea.” Thus there have been as many 
concepts of God as there have been races 
of men or stages of civilization. The God- 
idea changes from generation to genera- 
tion, but God himself remains unchanged— 
“the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” 

To-day it is this concept of God which 
is being questioned. In this larger uni- 
verse which science has revealed, is there 
any place for such a being? Must we not 
think of ourselves as the creation of blind 
forces which are wholly indifferent to 
human ends? This is the rock upon which 
multitudes of men and women have made 
shipwreck of their faith. Compare the 
tiny universe in which our fathers be- 
lieved with that portrayed by Professor 
Jeans in his “The Universe Around Us”. 
He tells us that the remotest star which 
the telescope reveals is 200,000 light years 
away. The ray of light which started on 
its way about the time that man first 
appeared on this planet has but just 
arrived. In such a universe, with its 
boundaries pushed out through millions of 
millions of miles and its history pushed 
back through millions of millions of years, 
what becomes of the God of our fathers? 
He simply disappears from the picture. 
He can no longer function. In those 
memorable words of Diderot, “We must 
enlarge or release God.” We must formu- 
late a concept of God in some way com- 
mensurate with His magnitude and power, 
or we must abandon the concept alto- 
gether. This larger universe could not 
have come into being as the: result of 
blind chance. Neither can it be inter- 
preted as the product of natural law. 
Natural law produces nothing. It is simply 
a formula which we have devised to 
describe the way in which the forces of 
nature operate. It tells us nothing as to 
what called these forces into being, or 
compelled them to operate as they do, or 
to operate at all. Here science is silent 
and philosophy is dumb. As Professor 
Jeans suggests, it may be the result of 
radiant energy poured into empty space, 
or of the finger of God agitating the ether. 

What science ventures to suggest, reli- 
gion dares to affirm. It is, as Dr. Jacks 
has said, ‘faith become courageous”. 
Theism has been defined as “an interpre- 
tation of the universe in terms of a phi- 
losophy which makes it possible for man 
to believe in the cosmic support of his 
ideals’. It affirms that the ultimate 
ground of the universe is an intelligent 
will, working out a moral purpose, and 
finding its highest expressions in human 
personalities. Or, to state it more simply, 
it is the assumption that we live in a 
friendly world and that all the powers of 
God and of His universe are behind us 
whenever we endeavor to know the truth 
or do the right. Unlike the religions of 
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the past, present-day religion does not 
attempt to define the being of God or to 
prescribe limits to His activity. It affirms 
that a universe of law and order could not 
have come into being except through the 
agency of One to whom law and order are 
fundamental realities; that consciousness 
and intelligence and purpose could not 
have manifested themselves in human life 
unless they were the attributes of the 
Power which has guided the evolutionary 
process until now. God is not a being 
dwelling somewhere apart from the world, 
interfering with it only occasionally; He 
is the life of its life and the soul of its 
soul. Providence is not a sort of benevo- 
lent Grandfather, somewhere in the 
heavens, shielding us from the results of 
our own mistakes; it is a symbol for our 
faith in the self-sustaining order of the 
universe itself, the conviction that “it 

V means intensely and means only good’. 
If we wish to know the character of this 
Power in whom we live and move and 
have our being, we must look for it in 
«the thought of human minds, in the love 
of human hearts, in the purposeful activity 
of human wills. Here we behold those 
attributes of human personality which are 
most like the divine. If we shrink from 
ascribing personality to God, we must re- 
member, as one of our great thinkers 
has said, that the choice is not between 
personality and something less, but be- 
tween personality and something more. 
The word “person”, like the word “God”, 
is but a symbol, and at best an imperfect 
symbol, of that which defies adequate ex- 
pression. It matters not what name we 
use—whether ‘Jehovah, Jove, or Lord” 
with the religionist, “Cosmic Force” with 
the scientist, ‘Elan Vitale” with the phi- 
losopher—there can be no adequate inter- 
pretation of the universe or of human life 
except as the expression of some such 
Power. In the words which Mr. Wells 
puts into the mouth of Mr. Britling: ‘‘Re- 
ligion is the first thing and the last thing; 
and until a man has found God, and been 
found by God, he begins at no beginning 
and he works to no end.” 

Here then, science, philosophy, and reli- 
gion join hands. Science has furnished 
the foundation of physical processes and 
natural laws upon which we take our 
stand. Philosophy has provided the ideas 
and categories without which we would 
not dare to launch out into the un- 
known. Religion’s chief contribution is 
the courage—the audacity if you will— 
which enables us to make that venture of 
faith from which successive generations 
of men and women have come back laden 
with that which strengthens and confirms 
our highest aspirations and ideals. God 
has been taken from His throne in the 
heavens and made to enthrone Himself 
in the universe. In such a universe, each 
part related to every other and all to the 
great whole, there is no place for the 
petty interference of a God external to 
itself. The same power which we recog- 
nize as everywhere present and eyery- 
where operative in the world without is 
also present and operative in the world 
within, working in us both to will and to 
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do His good pleasure. This is the only 
concept of God that science can sanction 
or philosophy confirm. It is the only con- 
cept which thoughtful men and women 
can accept. Once let it dominate the in- 
tellect, and skepticism and unbelief be- 
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come impossible. Once let it take pos- 
session of the soul, and we can say with 
Mrs. Browning: 

Earth’s crammed with heaven, 


And every common bush aflame with God; 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes. 


A Close Range View of Gandhi 


“A Vagabond’s Opinion of a Saint” 


REGINALD 


Reginald Reynolds is a young Eng- 
lish Quaker who has lived for several 
months in Gandhi's “ashram”, or social 
settlement at Sabarmati, at the invita- 
tion of Gandhi himself. He attended 
the All-India Congress at Lahore as a 
member of Gandhi's party. Mr. Rey- 
nolds says: “Now that I have seen the 
last of the Mahatma for several weeks 
or months, I want to attempt to tell 
you what I think of him, always re- 
memobering that a vagabond’s opinion 
of a saint is a piece of sheer imperti- 
nence.” 


| ieeees I diagnose correctly the out- 
standing characteristic of Mahatmaji 
when I say it is his sincerity. He carries 
it to the point of bluntness, or rudeness if 
you like, that would shock even my 
Quaker relations; though I should add 
that he couples it with a sort of simple 
courtesy of manner that makes the differ- 
ence between an insult and a reproof. It 
is typical of him that he dislikes dyed 
cloth—it is dishonest, he says, because it 
does not show the dirt. He himself always 
dresses in white khaddar hand-spun cloth, 
which is washed daily.. To an easy, tem- 
porizing person like myself, his scorching 
passion for truth was almost terrifying—I 
was always afraid that I should lapse into 
one of those silly social lies that we West- 
erners tell so glibly when we are afraid to 
give offense or wish to avoid a long ex- 
planation, and that he would see through 
it! The day I spoke at Hinganghat I men- 
tioned in his hearing that I was going to 
try to get out of the agreement to go, given 
in an unwary moment—I was very tired 
and had nothing to say at the meeting. I 
shall not forget his look of genuine incre- 
dulity as he said, “But you can’t go back 
on your word!’ Completely out-quakered 
by a Hindu, I had to give in and go. He 
gives to each one who comes in contact 
with him the impression of a real personal 
affection, but he can sever every attach- 
ment without sign of pain, They say that 
when Mogunlal Gandhi died, he was the 
coolest man at the ashram and ordained 
“business as usual’, and harder work to 
make up for the loss of so good a worker. 
His conversation, speeches, and writings 
are unemotional, logical, precise, and less 
involved than is usual with Indians. You 
will find a sort of measured wit and choice 
metaphor, but never bombast or sentimen- 
tality, fine writings, or any “clever” tactics 
that the plain man cannot understand. 
Hard facts he combines with high ideals, 
but has no use either for rhetoric or a 
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despondent “realism”. He has aptly de- 
scribed himself as a practical idealist. 

Gandhiji does not dispute the dictum, so 
dear to the Christian world, that God is 
Love. But he has chosen to take his own 
stand more especially for the establish- 
ment of another belief—that God is Truth. 
In the constitution of the ashram this is 
stated in a form which he finds preferable, 
namely that Truth is God. Truth is only 
known by experience and experiment, and 
this frail little old man has not ceased to 
experiment continuously in almost every 
direction, and often at the risk of his 
bodily health and life itself. But experi- 
ment implies a measure of certainty with- 
out which it would be chaotie and undi- 
rected. This certainty is as marked in him 
as his willingness to learn and discuss: he 
is one of the few people I have ever met 
who understands that true toleration does 
not mean vacuity or sitting on the fence. 
His opinions are strong; and with some, 
notably those on sex and other sociological 
questions, I personally cannot agree. I 
look on him as I would a great Catholie 
saint, admiring whole-heartedly his char-. 
acter and spiritual power, while judging 
his views with complete detachment. 

Gandhi's industry is stupendous. He is 
still the leading figure in polities, the 
president and active leader of the All- 
India Spinners Association, and the editor 
of Young India, a weekly paper. He doés 
a great deal of touring and public speak- 
ing, personally attends to all manner of 
details in the administration of the ashram, 
and conducts an enormous correspondence, 
including conscientious answers to every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry who happens to 
write to him. He never misses his daily 
hour at the spinning wheel or the long 
morning and evening prayers. And he is 
still at the service of everyone, from the 
delegates of a trade dispute down to Regi- 
nald Reynolds or the nonentity of a non-, 
conformist missionary who once wasted a 
good three-quarters of an hour of his time 
in telling Mr. Gandhi about himself. I 
was spinning in the same room and re- 
membered the Biblical words, “Shall I 
smite him, oh, my father?’ 

In contrast, most of the Indian officials 
I met while at Sitapur were most disap- 
pointing people. Hybrid creatures, aping 
English externals, the meaning of which 
was quite beyond them, they seemed to 
me to belong to no nationality or tradition 
whatever. Some were quite lovable, but 
all were pitiable. To me they stood as an 
ironical reproof—the reductio ad absurdum 
of Macaulay’s educational policy. Thanks 
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be to heayen that my first impressions of 
Indians were not gathered from such 
people! But it is strange that when the 
rest of India is awaking to a sense of na- 
tional pride in Indian culture and institu- 
tions, when khaddar and Indian dress are 
making such rapid headway among all 
patriots, and Congress (for example) is 
using Hindi more and English less every 
year, in spite of the Anglicized education 
system—that the Indian official is still 
slavishly imitating the Englishman! If 
this sprang from an intelligent admiration 
one might be flattered ; but it is too plain 
that it springs from an_ unintelligent 
sycophancy. 

The English officialdom was even more 
distasteful; but then one expected it. I 
will content myself with a brief reference 
to a tea party, and leave the rest to your 
imagination. The Settlement Commis- 
sioner was there and a sour-looking man 
who was a judge, I was told; and their 
wives were discussing a recent hunt: 

“Did you hear”, said one, “that one of 
the beaters died of sunstroke and two 
were killed by a tiger? But none of the 
party were hurt—weren’t they lucky !” 

And the other lady said: 

“Yes; but it will make it rather difficult 
to get beaters the next time, won’t it?” 

Would you believe that, conversation if 
you read it in a book? Yet I heard it at 
a tea party. ... You may say that such 
people are not really typical, and I hope 
you would be right. Even so, it doesn’t 
take much insight to see that there is 
something radically wrong with English 
people out here. HEyerywhere I go, I hear 
of their overbearing insolence. 

The Indian complaint against us is not 
that we fall short of the “superman” 
standard that we claim for ourselves in 
this country. It is that we fall short of 
the standard of common civility and 
courtesy. 

And as for missionaries, in none of the 
Christian missionaries that I have en- 
eountered since landing in India have I 
seen signs of that real unstinting devotion 
that I have marked in the Hindu leaders. 
The Puritanism of the Hindus may be 
badly overdone (I think it is myself) ; but 
in a starving country it contrasts most 
favorably with the luxurious houses, ex- 
pensive clothes, elaborate meals, and easy- 
going ways of such missionaries as I have 
met. One might argue that all this is 
simplicity compared with the style in 
which the higher bureaucrats live. Very 
likely—but “luxurious” and “elaborate” 
are no exaggeration, if the ashram or the 
peasant’s hut is taken as the norm. I re- 
member one podgy little woman on whom 
we called—an American missionary. She 
was told I had been to Lahore. Said she, 
reclining among her cushions on the couch, 
“That is where all these nationalist people 
have been meeting, isn’t it!” From her 
later conversation it was clear that she 
thought they met to discuss the possibility 
of bombing her. Anyway, now I under- 
stand why Gandhi always tells the mis- 
sionaries to go and live in a hut among 
the peasants. 


Religion is giving of the best that we 
have to the best that we know. 
—wW. 8. Rainsford. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Church in Ireland Sends 
Appreciation of Mr. Taft 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


An expression of appreciation of the 
character and work of William Howard 
Taft has.come to me recently from the 
ancient First Non-Subscribing Presby- 
terian Unitarian Church of Ireland at 
Belfast. 

It will be of great interest to all the 
members of our fellowship to see how far 
Mr. Taft’s faith and influence extended. 

Louis C. CorNISH. 

Boston, MAss. 


¢ March 16, 1930. 

This congregation of The First Presby- 
terian Church, All Souls Church, and 
Mountpottinger Church, Belfast, assembled 
for worship of Almighty God, desires to 
express its sympathy with the family of 
the late William Howard Taft, ex-Presi- 
dent and Chief Justice of the United 
States, in their grievous loss by his death; 
and with the American Unitarian Church 
in the passing away of one who had the 
unique distinction in American history of 
holding the two supreme offices of State, 
and who by the high standards of political 
integrity and honesty he maintained, the 
great public services he rendered, and the 
personal qualities which made him not 
only a universally respected but a deeply 
beloved personality, adorned the doctrine 
of Unitarianism which he so devoutly pro- 
fessed and devotedly practiced. 

We return thanks to God the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift, for that Faith 
which in the past generation has given to 
American life two figures of such rare 
quality and wide influence for the highest 
ideals as Chief Justice Taft and ex- 
President Eliot of Harvard University to 
preserve the established traditions of rich 
culture and service so conspicuous in the 
records of the Unitarian Community in 
America. 

We direct that this Resolution shall be 
conveyed to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Presi- 
dent, of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

Signed R. Nrico~ Cross, 
Minister of the First Church. 


WHITEHOUSE, 
Minister of All Souls Church. 


TT. H. EWwBANK, 
Minister of Mountpottinger Church. 


Seek 


FirST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, BELFAST. 


{Elsewhere in this issue will be found 
another expression about Mr. Taft from 
Right Reverend Gregorio Aglipay, Arch- 
bishop of the Independent Church of tke 
Philippines. ] 


Cadoux and Catholicism 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
Referring to the review by “W. A. M.” 


of “Catholicism and Christianity” by C. J. 


Cadoux in THe Reerster for March 27. 
Such statements in the review as the 


following seem to require substantiation : 
‘Much of it [a mountain of evidence] is 
born of Protestant prejudice,” 


"Tt still 


remains necessary for all scholars who 
want to know just what the Caholic faith 
is to go to Catholic authorities for their 
information.” 

For the sake of its own reputation as a 
purveyor of dependable reviews of books 
of a scholarly nature, I think THe Rxac- 
ISTER Should join me in requesting ‘““W. A. 
M.” to justify such statements as the above 
by explicit instances of error and preju- 
dice on the part of Dr. Cadoux. Such 
vindication of his estimate I await with 
keen anticipation. 


CHARLES LYTTLE. 
Curicaao, Inu. 


To the Bditor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

In reply to Professor Lyttle’s request, I 
need only refer tthe Professor to Dr 
Cadoux’s book, in which he clearly states 
his purpose and gives all of his authorities. 

It would be quite within the truth to say 
that it is all born of his Protestant preju- 
dice, for he has but one purpose in writing 
his book; that is, to disprove the claim of 
the infallible authority of the Church, of 
the Bible, and of Jesus. He must first 
destroy the Church’s claim of infallible au- 
thority and all the rest will follow inevi- 
tably. He, therefore, piles up his evidence 
—nearly everything that has been said by 
her enemies against the Catholic Church. 
He does not, however, succeed in adding 
anything to the attacks already made by 
Dr. Salmon and Dr. Littledale. 

The editor of The Congregational Quar- 
terly, London, in a review of Dr. Cadoux’s 
book, made this admission: ‘Many of his 
authorities are quoted at second hand”; 
but he makes excuse for this, in that it is 
an evidence of Cadoux’s wide acquaint- 
ance with periodical literature. 

It is evident, then, that Dr. Cadoux, in 
giving all of this material, has only tried 
to prove his thesis, to corroborate his 
theory, and not to give an unbiased opinion 
about the Catholic Church. Although he 
also makes use of the “Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia’, and the ‘Catholic Dictionary”, he 
does so for his own ends, giving enough 
facts and principles to answer his charges 
against the Church. He continues to use 
the same methods for the purpose of de- 
stroying the claim of the authority of the 
Bible and of Jesus. 

Dr. A. D. Martin, in an article, “The 
Doctrine of the Fallibility of Jesus”, pub- 
lished in a recent number of The Congre- 
gational Quarterly, London, has made the 
most vigorous protest to Dr. Cadoux’s con- 
clusions that I have read. His protest, 
however, is ineffective, because he accepts 
Cadoux’s conclusions regarding the falli- 
bility of the Church, and of the Bible, but 
wishes to keep the Infallible Authority of 
Jesus for no reason whatever but desire. 

Dr. Cadoux has followed his reasoning 
to its logical conclusion. He has come to 
the place where all Protestantism must 
finally come. But to postulate the infal- 
lible authority of the Inner Light is sheer 
madness. ° 


W. A. MARZOLF, 
Boston, MASS. 
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The Terrible Meek 


| Ge THIS ISSUE we are printing an intimate 
sketch of Mahatma Gandhi, whose march to the 
sea is a picturesque demonstration that attracts the 
attention of the world. His present nonviolent 
crusade is against the British salt tax. Gandhi 
proposes to make salt, from the ocean, which is 
against the law. More than all other influences 
combined, this reformer has persuaded millions of 
the evils of British administration in India, and 
he is well aware of the methods he has followed. 
It is the most wonderful example in modern history 
of the overwhelming power of the terrible meek. 

Three factors are necessary to make such a man 
irresistible: He must follow a spiritual rather than 
a carnal course. He must dedicate himself to an 
ideal essentially religious. Ordinary political 
methods are ineffectual. Second, his principle of 
action must be sound. The cause he represents 
must be in behalf of oppressed mankind, whose 
wrongs need to be declared, their rights advocated. 
The reformer himself must be pure of all guile, 
sincere, continually acting in a sacrificial spirit, 
for the sake of his brethren. Third, he must choose 
specific wrongs that are so obviously unjust that to 
mention them is to arouse the sympathy of more 
fortunate people. 

Gandhi’s daily spinning of cloth, so that the 
world may see, in protest against the economic evils 
of British industry in India, has been enormously 
powerful; and now his procession to the Gulf of 
Cambay in demonstration against a questionable 
law commands the intelligent respect, if not the 
support of civilization. Crowning all of this spiri- 
tual force of Gandhi is the ascetic consecration of 
the man to the way of nonviolence in his unre- 
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mitting course of civil disobedience. Of course, the 
kingdoms of the world can do nothing against such 
aman. And we, each one, who have our own worlds 
to conquer, can learn what it is that really counts 
most for the victory over the world in any cause 
which is dear to our hearts. It is utter non-resist- 
ance to all force against us, and unshakable per- 
sistence in the pursuit of the spiritual prize. 


Beyond Fundamentalism, Modernism 


HE FIRST ATTEMPT in this country to make 
a theology “beyond fundamentalism and mod- 
ernism” is the work of Prof. George W. Richards, 
of the Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in Lancaster, Pa. His series of five articles 
in The Reformed Church Messenger, beginning Feb- 


. ruary 27, is a brief but clear review of the present 


confusion all over Protestantism, and a defense of 
the “theology of crisis”. 

This decision of Professor Richards in his own 
faith is of the greatest significance. He is now the 
leader on this side of the movement carried on in 
Germany by Barth and Brunner which does away 
with the principal ideas of both fundamentalism 
and modernism. In our brief space it is possible 
only to suggest the change in religious thought in- 
volved in this important school. 

First, Professor Richards says a man must stand 
decisively for something, and not attempt to com- 
promise. You cannot “straddle the issue with any 
degree of satisfaction, keep one foot on the side of 
fundamentalism and the other on the side of mod- 
ernism, and claim part ownership in both”. He 
continues, ranging history before us, and Scripture, 
too: “Men of God always have been uncompro- 
mising or they would not have been ‘stoned’, ‘sawn 
asunder’, ‘tempted’, ‘slain with the sword’; nor 
would they have- wandered ‘in deserts and moun- 
tains and caves and the holes of the earth’. They 
were not in the grip of the ‘both—and’ of the dip- 
lomatist; they stood firm as adamant on the 
‘either—or’ of the prophet.” 

Professor Richards proceeds to a_ thorough 
analysis of the fundamentalists and the modernists, 
Saying of the former that they have kept the doc- 
trinal baggage accumulated for centuries until the 
ship—the church—is in danger of sinking. The 
modernists, on the other hand, have cast overboard 
so much of the baggage that they lack sufficient 
ballast to keep their bark steady when it runs into 
a stormy sea. There is a more excellent way than 
either or both of these two unsatisfactory move- 
ments, he says, and the Barthians have marked it 
out clearly for us all. The modernists have sur- 
rendered essential Christianity, while the funda- 
mentalists have ruined faith by making religion 
into “intellectual knowledge, a play of thought”, 
a literal dogmatism which is intolerant, with its 
sense of perfection. The modernists have stripped 
Christ bare until he stands the ideal man and reli- 
gious genius. We have instead of Christianity only 
pallid Jesnanity, in which God does not speak as 
once He did in the great Christian tradition, and 
must so speak again if the world is to be saved. 
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God is the important one. “The primary ques- 
tion at issue to-day is not the reconciliation of 
science with religion but the reconciliation of sinful 
man to a holy and righteous God.” This is the 
heart of the doctrine of Barthianism. There is no 
respect whatever for the modernist belief in the 
goodness of man or of the universe. To find God in 
the highest ethical values that man has reached, 
find Him somehow or other in the “behavior of the 
universe”, is an admonition that would be “more 
convincing if it were not for the fact of the frequent 
and evident misbehavior of the universe”. The com- 
fortable doctrines of immanence and evolution are 
also cast out. “Every philosophy of immanence 
will be wrecked when it strikes the solid rock of sin 
and guilt.” The only way to religion is to acknowl- 
edge the “absolute need of transcendent revelation 
for knowledge of God”. Such knowledge comes to 
us, according to Professor Richards, through 
Christ. At this point we find one of the most dev- 
astating criticisms of the modernist position that 
we have ever read. Modernist scholars “are trying 
to dig Jesus out of the grave in which the synoptists 
have buried him in the lower strata of their gos- 
pels”, says Professor Richards. “They will take 
him out of his tomb, unwrap the graveclothes with 
which he has been bound for nineteen centuries, 
take off the bands of Jewish Messianism and of 
Greek idealism, and set him forth in his original 
and glorious nakedness as Jesus from Nazareth of 
Galilee. Behold, no, not the Christ, stand! But 
behold Jesus, the prophet, the teacher, the genius, 
the rotarian, the religious enthusiast, stand! He 
wobbles a little; he is dazzled perhaps by the blaze 
of our new knowledge, he is not quite sure of him- 
self; but they prop him up and stand by to lend 
him a hand, and if need be to breathe into his 
nostrils the twentieth-century spirit so that he may 
keep pace with this new and enlightened age.” 

We have given but a fragmentary suggestion of 
what Professor Richards believes and espouses. 
Of course, the position of us who belong to the lib- 
eral free tradition of religion is not his position. 
But what do we believe? The zeal of THE REGISTER 
now as always is that we shall think on these ulti- 
mate things and tell our people. It is a time of 
great portent, of glorious opportunity in the Chris- 
tian world. Something will soon be done to make 
a new period in religious history. 


A Father’s Letter 


LETTER he wrote to his wife at home, during 

the war, about their boy, reveals Studdert 
Kennedy, the famous chaplain “Woodbine Willie” 
of the British trenches. “Make him a sportsman”, 
said the father. “Encourage him to play games and 
always to play the game. Teach him to despise 
cowardice and never to be afraid of anything or 
anyone save God. Teach him as soon as you can 
what his body is for, about his powers of procrea- 
tion, and about the necessity of cleanliness in body 
and mind. Teach him to tell you everything about 
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himself, and especially everything of that sort. 
Teach him that being a gentleman means serving 
your life to serve your fellow men as much as ever 
you can. Teach him to love and reverence women. 
Encourage him when young to have plenty of girl 
friends, and to treat them as comrades and never to 
play with them and deceive them. Last, and most 
important, about his religion. Teach him to love 
Jesus Christ as the pattern God-man. Teach him 
that and leave him free. Don’t force his religion in 
any way, especially if he has brains. If he wants to 
become a priest, let him, but do not force him in any 
way. Only teach him that a gentleman must give, 
not get, must serve and not be served.” 


Rights of Minorities 


HEN WE SPEAK of the “rights of minori- 

ties”, as in the case of the Transylvanians 
under Roumania, who are having a hard time, our 
sympathies are aroused and it is easy to sustain a 
movement against the wrongs which are done to 
our brethren. How is it with the rights of minori- 
ties when and where we ourselves are of the ma- 
jority? Are we, whose whole beings become fired 
with a sense of right and justice for the suffering 
people far away, consistent when the situation is 
right at home, when our own interests and preju- 
dices are involved? That is something to think 
about. 

It is a cardinal doctrine in the practice of Uni- 
tarians to defend the rights of minorities wherever 
they may be. We may disagree with the stand of 
the minorities and argue against their views, but 
we are bound to say these minorities must be al- 
lowed to stand. In the present difference of opinion 
on theological matters, what of the rights of the 
minority? Those rights are unequivocal and in- 
violable. It is a joy for a liberal-minded constit- 
uency to rise up early in the stout defense of those 
who may be wrong—or who may be the prophets of 
a new era. Certainly, the advances in the world 
have been made not by marshaled armies but by 
scattered pioneers, most of them lonely, misunder- 
stood, and by that illiberal world which we will 
have none of, persecuted and often destroyed. 

Our Unitarian cause itself is a perfect illustra- 
tion of the minority right. We are a minority 
movement and organization. We have suffered 


every kind of misunderstanding and disability, and 


in some degree still suffer. Great numbers of 
people count us a bane and not a blessing. But 
there is a civilized and civilizing sentiment abroad 
in the world which tolerates us not only, but under- 
stands and appreciates our place, and so we are 
happy to live and propagate our faith. Let us come 
inside our own fellowship. Here we have the same 
situation—a minority within a minority. There are 
Unitarian people who form a minority so far as the 
majority beliefs are concerned. Do the majority in 
these beliefs do their duty? We believe they do in 
a high degree. 
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os The orld of Books 


Dad 


You thought you failed because you could not give 
The many things you wished to ease my way; 

But you did more: you taught me how to live, 

And stored with priceless thoughts each passing day. 


You helped me find in every book a friend, 
And made me see a story in each face; 

You pointed to the heights, and yet could bend 
To search for God beneath the commonplace. 


I wonder if you know how rich I feel? 
How much I prize this legacy from you? 
You called yourself a failure; yet I kneel 
And pray that, in your way, I may fail too. 
—HKueenia T. Finn, in Westward for February. 


A Great Poet 


ELSIB BAKER ARGOW 


CottectEp PonMS OF EDWIN ARLINGTON 
Ropinson. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $5.00. 


With our heart in our hands and bated 
breath, we settled down to these Collected 
Poems. Edwin Arlington Robinson has 
been always a fascinating enigma. AS 
few others in contemporary literature, he 
burst forth over night, like a Southern 
magnolia, exquisite and full-blown. for, 
except in the size of his canvases, the 
perfect technician is displayed in his first 
short lyrics, like “Richard Cory” and 
“Miniver Cheevy”, as fully ,,as in such 
epics as “Tristram” and ‘“Cavander’s 
House”. Just here lies the vast difference 
between serving an apprenticeship with a 
gradual unfolding or a beginning in per- 
fection. It is the difference between mere 
talent and genius. Therefore it was in- 
deed with bated breath that we approached 
Collected Poems, wondering whether such 
flawless .form could be sustained on a 
constant level with an evenness of quality. 
In thirteen groups and single poems we 
move serenely through the heights and 
depths of reality. If we would fain stop 
for a moment in sheer awe at such com- 
prehensive inclusiveness, or in homage to 
such delicate artistry, we are ever caught 
up and led on by a sure hand. Though 
we needs must take longer steps, we are 
always conscious of that sure hand lead- 
ing to this end—an inner glow of beauty 
reflected from words which are their own 
reward. 

Mr. Robinson is particularly at home in 
the sonnet form and in the short lyric. 
We mention but a few—‘The Garden”, 
“Lois to Aphrodite’, “Two Gardens in 
Linndale” and “The Long Race’—as ex- 
amples of a spiritual tone which reveals 
truly classical dimensions of virtuosity 
and skill. 

In his somewhat lengthy philosophical 
“Roman Bartholow” come lines of poetic 
mood sustained in a key of such finished 
texture as to remind one of Shakespeare— 
moments when the soul of genius stands 


on tip-toe, as it were, to vision distances 
beyond mortal ken: 


Penn-Raven on his first observing him 
Dim-featured on the wall, had said at last, 
Slowly, “If there is much of him in you, 
Your soul had better never been aroused. 
Now show me your grandmother, if you please, 
And then your mother. Never mind the rest, 
For you are not the son of any father.” 
Bartholow, delving then where memory 
Found love at odds with umbrage, had assayed 
A potent laugh. ‘But you are right”, he said. 


Mr. Robinson reaches full stature in 
“Tristram”. Herein lies his immortality ; 
for, if all else die, it will live. Showing 
his kinship with the old Greeks, we see 
him fearless and confident, the complete 
master of his instrument in the beginning 
of this tremendously moving thing. With 
what marvelous certainty he handles the 
high-pitched drama, well along in the 
narrative! With what a buoyant rhythmic 
uprush we reach its climax! 

Can a man keep the sustained mood that 
Mr. Robinson held in “Tristram” for any 
great time? How many years may glide 
over a poet’s head before the telltale signs 
of decay become visible, like the tiny 
checks in the pigment of a Rembrandt? 
Must all poets eventually come fluttering 
to earth with a broken pinion? How far 
can a faultless technique be pruned and 
coddled before the lines which result from 
this technique become as dead and brittle 
as the heart of a fallen elm when the 
February mercury stands at twenty below 
zero? One asks these questions and then 
examines “Cavander’s House”: 


There was triumph now 

All around him where he sat with moonlight 
lying 

Between him and a chair where once had been 

A woman who had said less with her tongue 

Than with her eyes, which had said nothing 
to him 

That he would know. 
where; 

He found the barren house alive with it, 

But none of it was his. It was all hers, 

The moonlight said, and he sighed hearing it. 


Triumph was every- 


Ts not some of the brilliancy gone from 
these lines that one felt on every page of 
“Tristram”? Perhaps we have no right 
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to say it above a whisper, but we go on 
and on, and in page after page of “Cavan- 
der’s House” we seem to feel the faint 
shadow of this same haunting fear, that 
a dear master may be overtired, weary. 
And we begin wondering—could his hand 
be rested if he turned again to some of 
the earlier miniatures and cameos? We 
hope it may. For there are those, we 
know, who would say that Edwin Arling- 
ton Robimson is but an intellectual escape 
mechanism for to-day through the door 
that is poetry. Rather is he a germ seed 
in the womb of to-day pulsing in rhythm 
from eternal deeps to the distant reaches 
of reality—a dear treasurer for the Now, 
a precious heritage for the heart of the 
glad To-morrow. 


A Woman’s Memories 


THE GARDEN OF FIDELITY: BEING THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF FLORA ANNIE STEEL. London: 
Macmillan and Company. 


Primarily remembered as the author of 
On the Face of the Waters, a novel of 
Anglo-Indian life which won deserved dis- 
tinction when it appeared in the early 
eighteen-nineties, this volume of memories 
reveals Mrs. Steel as a woman of keen 
mentality and vigorous character. Her 
recollections cover the entire period from 
her childhood in Scotland to a few months 
before her death a year ago. Of her 
eighty-two years, more than forty were 
lived in India. The wife of a British 
official, serving the Empire in various 
capacities, she made full use of her oppor- 
tunities for gaining a first-hand knowledge 
of the native populations and their prob- 
lems. These she comments upon with in- 
sight and understanding. Pervading her 
pages is a pungent honesty, an _ out- 
spoken candor which gives them genuine 
interest. Her pen-pictures of places and 
people, famous and humble, are incisive, 
colorful. Equally interesting is her ex- 
planation of how she came to write, and 
her methods of composition. Both for the 
light thrown by its author upon various 
Indian problems, political and social, hav- 
ing a significance particularly timely at 
the present moment, and as a human 
document possessing no little power, this 
autobiography is worth reading. 

A. 8. H. 


Worship 


MoperRN WorsuHip. By Von Ogden Vogt. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. $2.00. 


The author, whose Art and Religion has 
become a classic, considers religion as 
celebration and summons the arts to its 
aid. Man ought to rejoice in worship—an 
idea alien to the mind of the Protestant 
Puritan. If worship is to be effective, it 
must have beauty and form. The five ele- 
ments of form are unity, movement, 
rhythm, style, and design. “The desire for 
unity is one of the most elemental of 
human desires, unity of self and unity in 
the world.” <A service of worship should 
move, it should be “a flowing thing”, and 
it should move toward some objective. It 
should move rhythmically; there must be 
the “larger rhythm of alternation in wor- 
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ship, the forth and back swing of the at- 
tention from the One to the many, from 
the self to God”. It must have a definite 
and dignified style, and must be worked 
out according to some pattern or design. 
A chapter is devoted to liturgical ma- 
terials. The author faces squarely the 
problem of retaining the beauty and ex- 
pressiveness of old things—archaic forms 
—and at the same time giving expression 
to contemporary thought. He is catholic 


' in his choice of liturgical material, which 


ranges all the way from the Bible to 
Tolstoy, Stanton Coit, and the so-called 
‘new humanism”. In this chapter, Mr. 
Vogt discusses the several elements of wor- 
ship: preparation, presentation, humility, 
vitality, recollection, illumination, dedica- 
tion, and peace. He also makes a strong 
appeal for fitting and beautiful church 
structures, worthy to take their place be- 
side the cathedrals of the Middle Ages. 
He advocates not only the ancient symbols 
of religion as worthy of representation in 
the modern church, but believes likewise 
that contemporary life and occupations 
ought to be given symbolic expression. 
The modern church ought to have a 
chancel, with an altar as the focal point, 
whatever theology the church represents. 
The book is rich with suggestion for the 
enriching and beautifying of church and 
service. Moreover, what Mr. Vogt has 
had to say, he has said beautifully. Two 
brief quotations will suffice not only to 
show his unusually beautiful and effective 
style, but likewise to discover the main 
purpose of the book: ‘‘Having come to the 
house of God, what the worshiper most 
desires is the sense of God, an awareness 
of all things. . . . He desires to find solu- 
tion and integrity, wholeness and strength, 
a vision of the ineffable and the divine. 
If there is a passion for composition in the 
human spirit, forever annoyed by discord, 
forever seeking peace within and without, 
ever taking delight in the great arts, it is 
born of an ineradicable feeling that there 
is One to be found.” w.8.8. 


An Exceptional Man 


VANAMEE. By Mary Conger Vanamee. 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.00. 

This is an unusual book, having no little 
of that indefinable quality commonly 
known as “charm”. Parker Vanamee was 
a young Episcopal clergyman who was 
killed in the World War. Born in New- 
burgh, on the Hudson, his was a varied 
career. Educated at sundry private 
schools and Trinity College, for three 
months he shipped as a foremast hand on 
a fishing schooner out of Gloucester; later 
made his way around the world as an able 
seaman on various tramp steamers. Re- 
turning to this country, he became a jour- 
nalist, writing for different rural news- 
papers, eventually winning a reportership 
on The New York World. Then, falling 
in love, he decided to become a minister, 
entering the General Theological Semi- 
nary.. Graduating, he married, served a 
parish in Burnt Hills, N.Y., and another 
in Essex, Conn., whence, in 1917, he joined 
the colors, and in just a year was killed in 
action. These, however, are but the bare 
externals of a life exceptionally virile and 
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attractive. With rare ability, his wife 
manages to make plain the personality of 
this young man, manly, outspoken, ener- 
getic, and thoroughly unconventional. The 
most unclerical of parsons, by ways alto- 
gether unique he made himself loved by all 
his people. Not the least of the book’s in- 
terest is due to its suggestion of the rare 
relationship which existed between hus- 
band and wife, revealed in his letters from 
the front and from her descriptions of him. 
Her writing has a quality which vividly 
makes plain her husband’s character, in 
which a certain breeziness of spirit com- 
bines with courage, sympathy, and deep 
affection to make a nature essentially 
human. A. R. H. 


A Potential Saint 


By Richard L. Masten. 
$2.50. 


Saint Upo. Bos- 


ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Interesting, witty, clever, original, these 
are some of the terms which naturally 
suggest themselves to the critic of this 
novel. We do not know who Richard 
Masten is, or what other books he has 
written, but if this is a fair specimen of 
what he can do, he is certainly a novelist 
who will bear watching; for he writes 
with distinction and charm. Seldom have 
we read a story as thoroughly entertain- 
ing as Saint Udo. Its scenes transpiring 
in medieval Italy, there is a host of thrill- 
ing incidents, reminiscent of Sabatini at 
his best. The pages echo with the ring of 
sword on sword. There is a most wicked 
Duke, his daughter, who is even worse, 
a lovely heroine, a stalwart hero, and a 
most human German prince. Among them 
all walks the quiet figure of Fra Udo, the 
gentle monk, absorbed in good deeds, un- 
wittingly drawn into affairs of state. 
“How”, as the subtitle asserts,- “by a 
mortal sin he balked a Duke, pleased a 
Prince, and saved a Lady’s life’, the story 
narrates with vigor and humor. Best of 
all is the highly original manner in which 
the monk manages to make himself his 
own patron saint and attain to canoniza- 
tion at last. From start to finish, it is 
that rare thing, a first-rate novel. 

*A.R. A. 


Teaching and Inspiration 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION. By Charles 
Franklin Thwing. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00. 


The former president of Western Re- 
serve University was asked in 1926-27 to 
deliver the Bedell Lectures at Kenyon Col- 
lege. These were four in number and 
make up the first part of this book; the 
other fourteen chapters are addresses 
which Dr. Thwing has given in various 
parts of the country. They are all con- 
cerned with some aspect of education or 
religion. The Bedell Lectures are occupied 
with tracing the analogies which the au- 
thor finds between religion and education. 
These are, in brief, experience, form and 
content, the reason, and developing forces, 
and consummation. At least, this is what 
the author says. For ourselves, we found 
the course of his reasoning hard to follow. 
We forgave him, however when we found 
him praising our old teacher, Garman of 
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Amherst; but we deplored his excessive 
use of “unto”, when “to’’ would have done 
just as well. The other lectures and ad- 
dresses cover a wide range and are more 
rewarding. As a whole, however, this 
book will add little to its author’s repu- 
tation. E.F, 


Tabloid Reviews 


Minpcrarr. By Howard A. Corey. Boston: 
Christopher Publishing House. 


A reprint of popular lectures on training 
the mind. Chapters on memory, thinking, 
imagination, will. Some useful rules. Not 
too deep. E. F. 


THE PREACHER AND POLITICS. By W. Wofford 
T. Duncan. New York: Abingdon Press. $1.25. 


Builds a coffin for the idea that a min- 
ister must not meddle with politics. It’s 
a good coffin, and we hope the corpse will 
rest well. “The church in relating herself 
to moral issues in the national life is not 
only in harmony with the laws and tradi- 
tions of this free land, but failing to do so 
she is grossly recreant to her duty.” 

Har. 


Tun CONTINUITY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT: A 
Stupy or MopHRN THEOLOGY IN THD LIGHT OF 
Its History. By Alewander V. G. Allen. New 
Edition. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.50. 


A new edition of a work first published 
in 1884, to which Bishop Lawrence con- 
tributes an introduction. Manifestly, an 
attempt to pour new wine into old wine- 
skins. When we first read it, we thought 
it chiefly remarkable for its casuistry, 
and the skill displayed by the author 
in maintaining his equilibrium between 
ancient dogmas and new truth. A second 
reading has not caused us to alter our 
opinion. A. R. H. 


Sone Birp. By Sophia Cleugh. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

A novel dealing with the familiar theme 
of the career of a famous singer.. Written 
in a style agreeable, cultivated, and often 
colorful, the story is not well massed and 
hardly notable in any way. Although 
there are some telling scenes, it fails to 
rise above the levels of average fiction. 

A.R. H. 


SecrRET OF THE Lire SuspLime. By A. Z. 


Conrad, D.D. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $1.50. 

Twelve sermons by the _ well-known 
pastor of Park Street Congregational 


Church in Boston. The topics range from 
“Love”, “Joy”, and “Peace” to ‘Temper- 
ance”, “The Bible—There It Stands”, and 
“Behaviorism”. Short sentences, crisp 
phrases, colorful words abound. Dr. Con- 
rad’s preaching is as emphatic as his 
orthodoxy. Even the liberal can find in- 
terest in his preaching. Its aim, after 
all, is character-growth. F. B.S. 


RELIGION: WHENCE AND WHITHER. By Clif- 


ton Macon. Association Press. 


A useful book for the liberal orthodox, 
who wish to inch a little nearer to the 
left; but’ useless for those who have 
sensed the fundamental religious challenge 
of the year 1930. J. A. ¥, 
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OUR CHILDREN 


A 


The Return of the Robins 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Ruth Frazier peeped from her window 
onto the little west porch that April morn- 
ing. Then she listened hopefully. No, 
they hadn’t come back! She had hoped 
they might slip in during the night and 
surprise her. Her robins were late this 
year, like Haster. Last year they had re- 
turned in March and built their nest on 
the ledge under the roof of the porch. 
Where else could wise birds build? There 
were a few stunted pines and cedars 
about, but any spry camp cat could dart 
to the top in a wink. 

Outside it looked like midwinter. Ruth 
saw bleak, forbidding hills on which snow 
had lain since October, and a huddle of 
small drab houses, all alike, after the sad 
habit of houses in lonely mining camps. 
Ruth’s blue eyes were sober as she donned 
the warm dress, woolen stockings, and 
high boots she was so tired of putting on 
and taking off. 

“IT don’t blame the robins for staying 
in Mexico”, she sighed. “Probably if they 
came back now, they’d get pneumonia like 
Dr. Brooks’s patients. Oh, dear! It 
seems like New Year’s, and it’s only three 
days till Easter. If only Bettina hadn’t 
gone away! Of course, Tommy’s all right, 
but he’s a boy, and I know he wishes I 
was one! There’s Tommy now!” 

Clear and tuneful came,a whistle, a 
lilting whistle that had trills and airy 
grace notes, the happy song of some 
strange, blithe bird. Nearer it came and 
clearer as Tommy Brooks, the mine doc- 
tor’s boy, hopped up on the poreh and 
shouted: “Hi! Did they come back?” 

Ruth dived through the window and 
joined her neighbor. 

“Not yet, but they will’, she told him 
confidently. “They’ll be here for Easter.” 

Tommy grunted, boy fashion. “Well, I 
guess your robins aren’t as important as 
for this camp to get in supplies and mail 
and medicine’, he pointed out. ‘The 
storekeeper’s down to cans of sardines 
and tomatoes, and I’m about fed up on 
sardines. Dad says he’s growing fins. 
Won’t it be fun to see the old train come 
in again, if it ever does?” 

Ruth nodded. She was flicking dust out 
of the bird bath which stood beyond 
Mother’s flower bed where, for a few 
weeks in midsummer, hardy nasturtiums 
bloomed their cheery _ best. Tommy 
Brooks and Bettina Brown had _ helped 
Ruth christen the bird bath last Baster. 
Serge, the Russian boy of camp-jobs, had 
obligingly filled a shallow box with cement 
and then set it firmly on a post. Ruth 
remembered the songs they had sung, the 
verse Tommy had been persuaded to say 
after Mother had read the story of the 
first Easter morning. It had been a nice 
service. Tommy's mother had come in a 
new mail-order dress, and _ Bettina’s 


father, the mine engineer, had stopped 
in quest of his merry little daughter. 
Bettina’s mother was sick, and before 
another long winter set in, she and Bet- 
tina had gone away to the city on the 
plains, far below. Ruth and Tommy had 
missed their lively playmate sadly. 
Letters had come to the children in the 
timber-line camp, but there had been no 
train service for long weeks, due to the 
snowslides that buried the tracks and the 
winding road. Once or twice a wagon, 
drawn by sturdy mine mules, had broken 
through the drifts to Boreas, another 
camp down the cafion. What excitement 
there had been when ‘“Zerk’”, the big 
driver, had returned with treasure of 
boxes and barrels and mail from the out- 
side world! Zerk had been Santa Claus 
to Bronco Camp. But not even Zerk 
could play Easter Bunny, so serious had 
been the damage done by later slides. 
Crews of men had been working hard, 
but fresh snow hampered progress sadly. 
“After lessons this morning we’re going 
to make Easter flowers”, Ruth’s mother 
announced mysteriously from the door. 
Mrs. Frazier, once a teacher, taught camp 
school, with Tommy and Ruth for pupils. 
She had textbooks and a small black- 
board. And Ruth’s eyes brightened this 
morning as she spied the big box of 


paints and rolls of bright paper kept 
for special occasions. So the children 


went at their lessons with vim and after- 
ward worked with green and yellow and 
white crépe paper with wonderful results. 
By noon the little house bloomed with 
lifelike daffodils; and Mr. Frazier, mine 
superintendent, was completely fooled by 
a cluster of white and gold Waster lilies 
when he came home. 

“Now”, ‘suggested Tommy after lunch- 
eon, “let’s ride Smoke up to the lake and 
slide!’ Smoke was the kickless mule that, 
when at liberty, was the children’s own. 
He was gentle and willing, though he 
had ideas of his own, like any self-respect- 
ing mule, and might do circus stunts and 
dump the children off painlessly when he 
thought he had amused them long enough. 
This little hint was usually accompanied 
by a “Hee-haw” that was a regular mule 
laugh. 

The little lake was cold and gray under 
the clouds, and so thick was the ice that 
Tommy, who loved summer fishing, gloom- 
ily predicted that every fish would be 
frozen stiff. As he and Ruth slid down 
a slope and went shooting half-way across 
the ice, Tommy puzzled, “What do you 
suppose fish do all winter?’ 

“Don’t ask me how they put in their 
time!” giggled Ruth. “I know they get 
awfully hungry, for look at the way they 
snap at our fresh worms when Serge cuts 
holes in the ice for us in June!” 
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Last year the children, accompanied by 
Serge, had caught trout for the entire 
camp, as fast as they could pull them 
through the hole in the ice. As the chil- 
dren started home on sure-footed, long- 
eared Smoke, Tommy started whistling. 
He thought it might bring Ruth’s robins. 
At Tommy’s house they stopped to inspect 
the cocoon. Tommy had found it in the 
fall and had carefully stowed away the 
twig with its gray, mysterious mummy. 
If that queer sleeping thing ever came to 
life and they didn’t see it, Tommy and 
Ruth felt they simply couldn’t get over it. 
But one glance told them the cocoon 
wasn’t any different. And the robins 
hadn't returned to the ledge. 

But Bettina’s father, Mr. Brown, came 
along as Tommy was complaining that 
Rhoda, Betsy, and Martha weren’t doing 
their duty. As the only hens in camp 


and very fat, pampered ones, they were 
so stingy about eggs that Tommy’s father, 
Dr. Brooks, needed every precious egg for 
his patients. 

“Talk about hen’s teeth being rare!” 
joked Mr. Brown. 


“So are eggs. I could 


The Robin 


The robin is the one 

That interrupts the morn 

With hurried, few, express reports 
When March is scarcely on. 


The robin is the one 

That overflows the noon 
With her cherubiec quantity, 
And April but begun. 


The robin is the one 
That speechless from her nest 
Submits that home and certainty 
And sanctity are best. 

—Emily Dickinson, 


Sentence Sermon 


To give 
Is to live. 


enjoy a few with my breakfast bacon, 


and as for omelets, there isn’t such a 
thing in this world. By the way, Ruth, 
those birds of yours must have been 
mixed up in some Mexican revolution.” 

“They'll be here’, Ruth assured him 
bravely. “They won’t care about a snow- 
blocked pass. We keep their bath ready 
every day and plenty of strings on the 
porch.” 

“Of course they'll be here. And I’ve 
had good news from Birdland that makes 
Easter look a lot brighter’, Mr. Brown 
informed them with a twinkle. “I’m ex- 
pecting to hear the flutter of wings about 
day after to-morrow.” 

“Gee whiz!” exclaimed Tommy, 
pressed in spite of his doubts. 

“Ts it a secret?’ asked Ruth eagerly. 
Mr. Brown nodded solemnly, though his 
eyes smiled. 

“But I didn’t think a hint would hurt 
anybody”, he added and went whistling 
off to his lonely cabin. 

“Day after to-morrow! Why, that’s 
Saturday, Tommy. Day before Easter. I 


im- 
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do believe Mr. Brown knows about a sur- 
prise. Could it be the train?” 

“Auh!” jeered Tommy. “Not unless 
the engine turns into a kangaroo and 
hops over two miles of snowslide.” 

“Better practice your Haster songs and 
pieces”, advised Mrs. Frazier, and some- 
thing in her air told the children that 
she shared Mr. Brown’s secret. “After 
supper to-morrow we’ll pop corn and make 
taffy. I found an extra can of molasses 
and some walnuts Grandma sent from 
California.” 

Ruth laughed. Popcorn and taffy for 
Easter instead of gayly dyed eggs! Well, 
as Mother said, it was all in the game 
and in being a good sport. So the children 
entered into the spirit of it, and every 
hour brought Saturday and the surprise 
nearer. 

“What time do you think it’ll happen?” 
demanded Question Mark Tommy Satur- 
day morning. 

“T don’t know, but I’m going to stay 
right here close’, declared Ruth firmly. 

“Yes, better stick around”, agreed 
Tommy, and, producing his Scout knife, 
began whitting on a toy airplane. It 
was the best he had made and he meant 
to christen it The Robin. It would be 
painted brown and red. 

“Remember that plane that stayed up 
over four hundred and forty hours last 
year? Well, that was the St. Louis Robin. 
This will be the Bronco Robin, and we'll 
christen it in the bird bath—what’s that 
noise?” 

Tommy jumped up, his eyes scanning 
the empty sky. Ruth saw it first. There 
to the south—a speck like an eagle sweep- 
ing swiftly nearer. It hummed and 
zoomed like a giant bee. 

“A plane! Oh, Mother! 
hurry!” shrieked Ruth. 

“Tt’ll have to land in the baseball lot’, 
shouted Tommy as the plane circled 
cautiously above them. Wild with excite- 
ment, the chilren raced off, with Mrs. 
Frazier calling after them to be careful. 

“Whoopee! It’s a Robin!” yelled 
Tommy gleefully. The reception commit- 
tee was swelled by the hasty arrival of 
Mr. Brown and Dr. Brooks and half a 
dozen miners who happened to be above 
ground. Such a babble as the plane 
taxied to a stop and the pilot stepped 
out! Mr. Brown and Dr. -Brooks didn’t 
seem greatly surprised, but they were 
happy over the cargo of supplies, mail, 
and medicine The Robin carried. Not to 
mention the passenger—a smiley, rosy 
young person who hopped out into her 
father’s arms and then flung herself on 
Ruth. “Bettina, Bettina!’ Ruth had been 
saying over and over like a doll wound up. 

“IT wanted to surprise you. Mother’ll 
be here on the first train that comes up”. 
explained dark-eyed Bettina as the trio 
of friends capered along home. She 
waved a bag she carried. “I brought all 
the candy eggs I could and a chocolate 
bunny apiece. We're going to have 
Easter, aren’t we?” 

“Of course. Tommy, is that you 
whisting?” Ruth called after Tommy, 
who had raced ahead toward the bird 
bath. Tommy did a double somersault 
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and came up howling: ‘“They’re here! 
Hi, Ruth! Look in that tree!” 

Ruth stopped, her heart swelling. There 
in the stunted pine perched a trim red- 
and-russet bird, bright eye fixed on her in 
greeting. And busily engaged in house- 
cleaning on the ledge under the porch 
roof, they spied Mrs. Robin, making up 
for lost time. 

“They waited for company!” laughed 
Bettina. “They came with me, don’t you 
see? But I didn’t know it.” 

So the children had a joyous service 
Easter morning while the robins chirped 
notes of cheer. And while they all sang— 


“Oh, what of winter, so chill and long? 

It ends at last in an Haster song’”’— 

“Look!” Tommy’s mother told them. 
For the gray cocoon which Tommy had 
placed in the sunshine on the steps had 
stirred to life. And as the awed little 
circle watched, a bright-winged butterfly 
fluttered out and drifted away in the 
April sunlight. 

Happily the children sang on: 


“All the world with joy is rife! 
Gladsome Easter Day means Life!” 


[All rights reserved] 
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When Charlotte Anne 
Was Lost 


EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


Charlotte Anne was lost. She looked up 
at the tops of the trees and the blue sky, 
then down at the ground; but there was 
nothing to tell her where she was. What 
should she do? She had started out hap- 
pily to spend the afternoon with Cousin 
Blizabeth. Mother was coming later, but 
when callers came she asked Charlotte 
Anne if she thought she could go alone. 
“T will come to take you home”, said 
Mother. 

Charlotte Anne had laughed. Of course 
she knew the way. When she came to the 
middle of the woods there was a big oak 
tree. Then she followed the path around 
the tree and kept straight on until she 
came to the edge of the clearing, and there 
was Cousin Elizabeth’s little house, white 
with green blinds, and, beyond that, fields 
and woods. 

Now she was lost. She could not find 
the big oak anywhere, and she aid not 
know where to go. Somewhere she must 
bave taken the wrong turn in the path. 
She had heard of people who wandered 
in circles and were lost for days, until 
searching parties found them. 

Charlotte Anne began to get frightened ; 
so she sat down to think. Daddy had 
taught her that. She couldn’t go back, 
beeause she did not know where “back” 
was, and she was afraid to go ahead. 

She put her hand in her pocket for her 
handkerchief to wipe away the tears that 
would come, and her fingers touched a 
ball of string. 

All at once an idea came to her. “I 
know”, she cried. She tied the string to 
a small birch tree by a path and, taking 
the ball in her hand, she walked bravely 
on into the woods. When she had gone 
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Easter Time 


DAISY D. STBPHENSON 


Easter is the time for eggs, 
Colored rainbow-bright ; 
Kaster Bunny’s lovely gifts 

To children overnight. 


Easter is the time for songs, 
Hymns of happy praise; 

Time for lily chalices 
That catch the sun’s gold rays. 


Easter is the time for joy; 
Bluebird’s piping clear: 

“Children, come and greet the spring, 
The darling of the year!” 


so far that she would have come to Cousin 
Elizabeth’s, had she been heading in the 
right direction, she walked back, winding 
up the string as she went. When she 
reached the path again, she broke off the 
string, leaving enough of it to show that 
was the path she had taken. Then, still 
holding the string, she started down an- 
other path. This path led to the edge of 
the woods, but no house was in sight. 
Again she returned to her starting place, 
and this time, when she followed to the 
end of the path, sure enough, there was 
Cousin Elizabeth’s house, and Cousin 
Elizabeth herself playing in the yard. 
Charlottee Anne ran across the garden, 
and soon the two little girls were playing 
happily together. 
When Mother came, Charlotte Anne told 
her all about it. Mother held her close. 
“Charlotte Anne’, she said, “we can al- 
ways find a way if we try hard enough”, 
and Charlotte Anne, nestling close against 
her, answered happily, “Yes, Mother, I 
know, because I did.” 


Rubber Roads 


Harry Newman, chief of the rubber 
division of the Department of Commerce, 
predicts that the day is coming when 
rubber roads may be common in this 
country, especially in cities. Hngland al- 
ready has several stretches of rubber 
roads, made of rubber blocks laid on a 
solid foundation. Less noise, greater com- 


fort, and safety are the advantages 
claimed. The greatest drawback, up to 


date, has been the high cost of rubber. If 
this cost can be lowered, Mr. Newman 
thinks many cities will soon build rubber 
roads. 


Ancient Coins 


Professor William Campbell of the min- 
ing engineering laboratory of Columbia 
University has restored, to their original 
form and luster, copper coins unearthed 
in the ruins of ancient Egyptian and 
Roman cities. It was necessary to submit 
many of the coins, disfigured by centuries 
of exposure, to a chemical process of 
oxidation for about a year. Slightly larger 
than our: dimes, and more erudely de- 
signed, these coins bear the imprint of 
noted characters of ancient times. 
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Ministers Protest 


Connecticut Valley Association oppose 
Bryant petition and express appre- 
ciation of The Register 


A copy of the following resolution, 
passed by ministers of the Connecticut 
Valley Conference, has come to THE REc- 
ISTER, With a request from these ministers 
for its immediate publication. The peti- 
tion referred to, circulated among a num- 
ber of ministers by Rey. J. Ernest Bryant, 
of the First Parish Unitarian Church in 
Brewster, Mass., was directed against the 
policy of the editor of THr R&rGISTER on 
the grounds that he had given undue 
prominence to the viewpoint of humanism 
and had been untrue to the “religious 
spirit and historic ideals” of Unitarian 
churches. The resolution and its signers 
follow : 

“RESOLVED: That we, the ministers of 
the Connecticut Valley Conference, as- 
sembled in our meeting of the Connecticut 
Valley Liberal Ministers’ Association at 
Springfield, Mass., March 31, 1930, regard 
with disfavor the petition initiated and 
circulated by Rev. J. Ernest Bryant re- 
garding THE CHRISTIAN ReEcGisTer. We 
look upon it as violating the essential prin- 
ciple of freedom cherished and practiced 
by our Unitarian fellowship. 


CHARLES GRAVES, Hartford, Conn. 
Owen W. Hames, Springfield, Mass. 
JAMES H. Prearpon, Chicopee, Mass. 
JoHn H. Tayntor, Florence, Mass. 
Cuester F. Ercuer, Amherst, Mass. 
Henry G. Ives, Amherst, Mass. 
Hovueuron Pace, Greenfield, Mass. 
MarGARET B. BARNARD, Greenfield, Mass. 
JosePpH C. ALLEN, Bernardston, Mass. 
GrorGE B. Spurr, Pittsfield, Mass. 
CHARLES P. WELLMAN, Deerfield, Mass.” 


The signers add this comment: 

“The above resolution was passed, after 
lengthy discussion, without a dissenting 
vote, although one minister present did 
not vote nor care to affix his name. The 
vote does not mean by any means that we 
all agree regarding the hotly debated theo- 
logical questions of the day. But it does 
mean that we are agreed, jirst, that we 
cherish the opportunity for a thoughtful 
discussion of all serious issues and the 
good will of our brethren; and second, 
that we do not like the spirit of the 
petition and the letter accompanying the 
same. Every one of us wishes to express 
our appreciation to the Editor and Trus- 
tees of Tue Reotster of their efforts to 
make the paper of value and to increase 
its influence.” 


Dr. Sullivan at King’s Chapel; 
Holy Week Vespers, Dr. Perkins 


The preacher at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., on Palm Sunday, April 138, and at 
the Chapel noon services during Holy 
Week, Monday to Friday inclusive, April 
14-18, will be Dr. William L. Sullivan, min- 
ister of the Unitarian Society of German- 
town, Pa. Each afternoon during Holy 
Week there will be a vesper service at 
5 p.m. in King’s Chapel conducted by Dr. 
John C. Perkins, minister-in-charge, with 
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violin, violoncello, and organ music. On 
Thursday, at 8 p.m., Holy Communion will 
be observed. On Friday, at 5 p.m., Dr. 
Perkins will read the Passion Story from 
the Gospels antiphonally with seven 
anthems sung by the King’s Chapel choir. 
The midday service on Friday will be 
held at 12 noon, with special music by the 
choir. 


Personals 


Judge Herbert C. Bartlett, who, as 
special assistant prosecutor of Atlantic 
County, N.J., has been making an investi- 
gation into vice conditions of Atlantic 
City, has been for many years president 
of the board of trustees of the Unitarian 
Church in Vineland, N.J. 


Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Dana Mch. Greeley and 
Miss Deborah Webster, both of Lexington, 
Mass. Both have been very active in the 
work of the Y. P. R. U. and in the con- 
ferences at the Isles of Shoals. Mr. 
Greeley is a vice-president and Miss 
Webster a director of the national 
Y. P. R. U. Mr. Greeley is studying for 
the Unitarian ministry at the Theological 
School in Harvard University and is the 
son of William Roger Greeley, a trustee 
of Tur REGISTER and an honorary vice- 


president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 
Everett Webster of the Unitarian 


Church sehool in Peterboro, N.H., won the 
prize for being the most courteous boy in 
Peterboro during the past year. Last year 
the contest was won by Allen Moulton, 
also a member of the school. 


Dr. Hugo G. Hisenlohr, minister of St. 
John’s Unitarian Church in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, received many remembrances and 
congratulations from individuals and or- 
ganizations of his church on the occasion 
of his seventieth birthday, March 1. 


Prof. Stephen Alfred Forbes, founder 
and chief of the Dllinois State Natural 
History Survey and one of the oldest and 
most distinguished faculty members of the 
University of Illinois, died at Urbana, 
Ill., Mareh 18. Both he and Mrs. Forbes, 
whose death preceded that of her husband 
by only a few weeks, gave generous and 
painstaking devotion to the Unitarian 
Church and to the cause of religious lib- 
erty in the Middle West. Dr. Forbes was 
professor of entomology, emeritus, in the 
University, having joined the faculty in 
1885 as professor of zodlogy. Funeral 
services were conducted by the president 
and two faculty members of the Univer- 
sity and Rev. Edward D. Johnson, min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church of Urbana. 


Horace M. Ferrin, who died March 12 
at the age of eighty-one years, had been 
a leader in the organization of the Unita- 
rian Society of Washta, Iowa, nearly 
forty years ago, but in recent years had 
been a member and generous supporter of 
the First Unitarian Church of Sioux City, 
Iowa. His public interests had made him 
a conspicuous figure in Cherokee County, 
Iowa, for many years. 
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Bishop Aglipay of Philippines 
Cables on Death of Taft 


Gregorio Bishop Aglipay of the Philip- 
pine Independent Church has cabled the 
following message from Manila to Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

“We sincerely regret loss of illustrious 
Unitarian, President Taft. Have ordered 
prayers for memory as he was honorary 
president of Philippine Church. (Signed) 
Bishop Aglipay.” 

Dr. Eugene Rodman Shippen, director, 
and Dr. Berkeley B. Blake of California, 
administrative vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation, sailed February 28 from San 
Francisco to Manila to convey the frater- 
nal greetings of the Association and the 
free churches of which it consists to the 
Philippine Independent Church on its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. A cablegram 
dated March 7 apprised Unitarian head- 
quarters in Boston of their safe arrival 
in the Philippines. 

Bishop Aglipay first became known in 
America about the time of the battle of 
Manila Bay. <A priest in the Roman 
Catholic Church, he received high honors 
from the hierarchy, and in 1898 he was ap- 
pointed Vicar-General of the whole archi- 
pelago. In 1902 a schism with Rome was 
proclaimed and Bishop Aglipay became 
head of the new church which was formed 
and which now has a constituency ap- 
proaching 2,000,000 The church is not 
unlike Unitarianism in its freedom of 
thought. The high regard in which 
William Howard Taft was held in the 
new church may be traced to his service 
in buying from the Vatican the more than 
four hundred thousand acres of friar 
lands and arranging for their sale to the 
tenants, a service which freed the islands 
of the civil as well as the religious domi- 
nation of the Spanish friars, which had 
continued for years. On the arrival of the 
Taft Commission in the Philippines, the 
absolute separation of Chureh and State 
was begun, and the Filipino enjoyed a 
civil justice which he never before had had. 


News—in Type 


One of the most knotty problems of the 
editorial department of THe RecisTer is 
the adjustment of its pages to the vary- 
ing volume of news received during the 
church year. For several weeks there has 
been a “peak” in the quantity of news in 
type, for which space has not been avail- 
able, but which will appear in coming 
issues. THe Reetster asks the patience 
of contributors and readers. 


Delegates Arrive in Philippines 


Dr, Eugene R. Shippen and Dr. Berkeley 
B. Blake, administrative vice-president of 
the American Unitarian Association, dele- 
gated to present the greetings of Unita- 
rians of the United States and Canada to 
the Independent Church of the Philippines 
on the occasion of its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary, arrived at their destination 
March 7, according to a message just re- 
ceived at the Association headquarters. 


—— 
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Beautiful Spanish Style Church 
Built by St. Petersburg Liberals 


NITARIANS and Universalists of the 
United Liberal Church in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., co-operating with their respec- 
tive central governing bodies, have built 
themselves a beautiful house of worship 
of Spanish design, an architecture in keep- 
ing with the earliest ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions of that region. The edifice was 
dedicated March 2 by a congregation of 
five hundred persons. 
Dr. Stanard Dow Butler, the minister, 
offered the dedicatory prayer and led the 


a large overflow space. The hall has an 
open-timbered roof, a fireplace with a high 
hood, and a baleony. From one corner of 
the hall, entered from the cloister, is a 
ladies’ parlor. At the rear of the hall is 
a modern kitchen with service entrances. 

The liberal movement in this city began 
in 1914, when Rey. Ella Bartlett came to 
St. Petersburg at the request of Mrs. 


Pearl Cole to found a Universalist church. 
The first meeting places were in the homes 
of the few persons interested. 


The first 


BELL TOWER, CLOISTER, AND SPANISH TILE ROOF 


people in the responsive act of dedication. 
Addresses were delivered by Dr. Roger F. 
Etz, executive secretary of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, and by Dr. 
George F. Patterson, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

The building was designed by Smith 
and Walker of Boston, Mass., in the 
Spanish style of architecture, with the 
use of concrete floors, tile and stucco 
walls, and stone trimmings at the en- 
trances. The roofs are exposed solid wood 
timber on the interior, covered on the out- 
side with genuine old Spanish tile in most 
beautiful pastel shades of color. Exterior 
features are the richness of the stone en- 
trance, enhanced by the plain plaster 
walls, the bell tower and cloister, and the 
old Spanish tile roof. 

On the interior the plan consists of a 
three-aisled church, with a balcony at the 
entrance end and a deep-tiled floor chancel, 
with a pulpit, reading desk, choir stalls, 
and organ case at the east end. An in- 
teresting and unusual feature of the nave 
of the chureh is the small balcony that 
occurs on ‘the long side wall and is 
centered from the second floor of the 
tower. On this balcony, Christmas carol- 
lers may appear at future services. 

At the left of the chancel is the minis- 
ter’s room, with a separate entrance. 
Leaving the church nave at the right of 
the chancel, one enters the large Sunday- 
school hall through wide doors, which, 
when opened to their full width, provide 


public meeting place was the G. A. R. 
Hall near the site of the present church. 
Mrs. Bartlett was succeeded by Rev. 
Harriet Robinson. Later Rev. Harry 
Holden attracted attention by his able 
preaching. Under the constructive leader- 
ship of Rey. Louis J. Richards a lot was 
bought and paid for. 

There has always the 


been among 
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liberal people coming to St. Petersburg a 
deep conviction that the day has come 
when new churches should be established 
on the most inclusive basis. In 1927 the 
society voted unanimously to federate with 
the Unitarians in the founding of a United 
Liberal Church upon those verities com- 
mon to free churches. From this time the 


BUTLER 


DR. STANARD DOW 


growth of the society has been rapid. 
With the co-operation of the two denomi- 
nations, a more central location was 
secured and the present church erected. 


RoaNoOKE, VA.—The recently organized 
Liberal Church of Roanoke has issued a 
leaflet setting forth its covenant and wel- . 
come and announcing a series of Lenten 
sermons by the minister, Rev. Robert C. 
Douthit of Lynchburg, Va., on certain 
characters associated with Jesus in his 
last days. 


= 


INTERIOR OF 


NEW ST. PETERSBURG CHURCH 
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Channing’s Birthday 


" Born April 7, one hundred fifty years 
ago—Sermon reprinted 


The American Unitarian Association 
printed a special edition of Dr. William 
Bllery Channing’s Baltimore Sermon in 
commemoration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of his birth, April 7. 
In a letter to the ministers of the fellow- 
ship, Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, secretary of 
the Association, suggested that at their 
Sunday morning services, April 6, they 
remind their people of the anniversary 
and speak on the importance of Chan- 
nings emancipating work. With the letter 
was enclosed a copy of the well-known 
Baltimore Sermon on “Unitarian Chris- 
tianity” preached at the ordination of 
Jared Stark, and additional copies were 
proffered, to be sent on request. This 
sermon Dr. Hunt referred to as “the 
Magna Charta of liberal religion”, a name 
by which it became known. 

In many churches the service Sunday 
was commemorative of Channing and his 
work. 


For the Children’s Mission 


For the benefit of the Children’s Mis- 
sion to Children, located in Boston, the 
auxiliary council of that organization will 
conduct a rummage sale at Horticultural 
Hall on Monday, April 28. The Mission 
is supported by Unitarians, and the com 
mittee relies upon its friends in the Uni- 
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tarian churches to make the sale a suc- 
cess, although its work is among unfortu- 
nate children without respect to religious 
affiliations. The committee in charge, 
headed by Mrs. Murdock M. Clark, is 
confident of plenty of customers if enough 
goods are supplied for the sales tables. 
Clothing, books, and articles of every de- 
scription will be gratefully received. 
These should be sent to the Children’s 
Mission Headquarters at 20 Ashburton 
Place, Boston, Mass. 


Death of John J. Jansen, Sr., 
Albany’s Great-Hearted Liberal 


The Albany, N.Y., church and countless 
good causes have met with a great loss in 
the sudden death of John J. Jansen, Sr. 
Mr. Jansen was born in Holland seventy- 
four years ago. He came to Albany as a 
youth and entered the employ of the A. P. 
W. Paper Company, of which he was sec- 
retary at the time of his death. A youth 
of independent thought who revolted from 
the older orthodoxies because they offended 
the fineness of his spirit, he became a mem- 
ber of the Free Thought Club. When Dr. 
William M. Brundage revived the Unita- 
rian Church in Albany in 1895, Mr. Jansen 
joined the chureh, at first from the desire 
to hearten one who had at great personal 
sacrifice dared to espouse an unpopular 
cause. As a tribute to the friendship then 
begun, Mr. Jansen gave the pulpit in the 
new church as a memorial to Dr. 
Brundage. 

One episode showed the rare quality of 
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the man. When the “Red craze’ became 
epidemic a few years ago, a young Italian 
bootmaker was arrested and was to be de- 
ported. Mr. Jansen visited the friendless 
and bewildered youth in jail and then 
went to the district attorney’s office and 
said: “I, too, am foreign-born, and find 
that this young Italian holds views which 
I share; and I shall insist when he is 
placed in the dock for trial that I, too, 
take my place by his side to be tried and 
with him deported if the court so decides.” 
After some legal and political bluster, the 
case was dismissed and the “Red” scare in 
Albany was ended. 

His interpretation of liberal religion 
made him the friend of individuals beset 
by misfortune either of their own making 
or for opinion’s sake. It is doubtful if 
another man in this city carried so large 
a list of causes to which he was a regular 
contributor, and among which his church 
came first. When death came, he was 
found to have given away his all. 

At the funeral service, the Unitarian- 
Universalist Church in Albany was 
crowded for the most part with workers 
from the paper mill. 


Satt LAKE Crry, Urau.—Young people 
of intermediate age of the First Unitarian 
Church have organized a Junior Society 
to promote their religious. educational, and 
social interests. Following are the offi- 
cers: Franklin Smith, president; Louise 
Hills, vice-president ; Louis Banker, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


GOOD SPIRIT 


There are 17,500 men and young people in this country awaiting word that 
will assure them support to continue and broaden their work in sending 


forward the cause of Liberal Religion. 
are now on the mark waiting for the starter’s gun. 


have not yet known failure. 


FIRE THE GUN 


Their last race was well won. 
Spirits are high for they 


They ¢ 


Friends of Liberal Religion throughout the country will be the starters of this new event. 
They can make the gun bark its welcome note, sending forward once again the work that 


has been carried on by the Unitarian Laymen’s League and the Young People’s Religious 
Union. 
Your generosity and willingness to contribute to the proved services of these organizations 
will give the necessary support for their continuance and expansion. 


$406,200 needed for present 


programs and future developments 


Will you make this possible by subscribing now to 


THE MAINTENANCE FUND (Incorporated) 


WitiiAmM ©. Crawrorp, Chairman 


16 Beacon Street 


It Ought to Be Done 


It Can Be Done 


Jere A. Downs, Treasurer 


Boston, Mass. 


It Will Be Done 
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Maintenance Fund Advances 


Nears the $200,000 mark, and churches 
are taking hold—Recent contributors 


The Maintenance Fund for the Laymen’s 
League and Young People’s Religious 
Union approaches the $200,000 mark. The 
churches are taking hold of the project 
loyally through committees which are hard 
at work. 

To-day the Fund’s executive committee 
is holding a dinner meeting at the Uni- 
versity Club in Boston, with Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, President of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, as a special guest and 
speaker. April 10 a dinner meeting will 
be held at the Harvard Club in New York 
City in the interests of the Fund, with 
representatives of twenty-seven churches 
in the Metropolitan Conference in attend- 
ance. Richard Billings, of the Main- 
tenance Fund’s executive committee, will 
preside, and Percy W. Gardner, President 
of the Laymen’s League will be present. 
Representatives of a few of the Metropoli- 
tan churches met for luncheon last week 
and decided to include in one united effort 
all the churches in the Conference. A 
special gifts committee will go out after 
the larger contributions, and special com- 
mittees will be formed all over the Metro- 
politan area. In Washington an enthusi- 
astic meeting was held recently to draw 
up plans for reaching the Unitarians in 
that district, with invitations to partici- 
pate in the Maintenance Fund. 

Names of recent contributors to the 
Maintenance Fund appear in the list fol- 
lowing: i 

Walter H. Trumbull, Jr., Boston, Mass. ; 
Miss Hannah Christenson, Dighton, Mass. ; 
Miss Gertrude R. White, Boston, Mass.; 
Miss Eleanor S. Parker, Boston, Mass. ; 
William F. Doerflinger, West New 
Brightous Sas Os WB. PB. Weeks, 
Boston, Mass.; Joseph Walker, Brookline, 
Mass.; Edward W. Atkinson, Brookline, 
Mass.; Miss Nellie P. Carter, Boston, 
Mass.; Miss L. H. Eaton, Boston, Mass. ; 
Augustus H. Gill, Belmont, Mass.; Miss 
Gertrude S. Fahey, Boston, Mass.; Rowe 
Camp, Springfield, Mass.; Katharine 
Crocker, Framingham, Mass.; Cecil 
Roy, Winnipeg, Canada; R. A. Brown, 
Plymouth, Mass.; Miss Eleanor W. Allen, 
Boston, Mass.; Charles F. Hopewell, Wat- 
ertown, Mass.; Mrs. W. R. Bayley, Boston, 
Mass.; Edgar N. Wrightington, Brookline, 
Mass. 

Newton BE. Lincoln, Dorchester, Mass. ; 
Anna Stetson, Nashua, N.H.; Dudley lL. 
Pickman, Boston, Mass.; Edward D. 
Noyes, Portland, Maine; S. W. Sutton, 
Ellsworth, Maine; Mrs. Mary L. Williams, 
Dedham, Mass.; A. M. Caverly, Win- 
chester, Mass.; Miss Ellen G. Stowe, 
Brookline, Mass.; Miss Helen Wheeler, 
Boston, Mass.; Mr. Frank A. Page, Wol- 
laston, Mass.; Charles H. Traiser, Milton, 
Mass.; Q. A. Shaw, Jr., Boston, Mass. ; 
Jennie F. Piper, Leominster, Mass.; Henry 
Ware, Brookline, Mass.; Mrs. Holmes 
Smith, St. Louis, Mo.; J. Marton Hannum, 
Boston, Mass.; Miss Alice A. Stevens, 
Boston, Mass.; Allison G. Catheron, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Frederic A. Wetherbee, New- 
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ton, Mass.; Dr. Lindsay Peters, Alameda, 
Calif. 

Mrs. ©. G. Kleinstuck, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Miss Irene W. Kleinstuck, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; Charles H. Strong, New 
York, N.Y.; Edwin F. Stratton, Northaimp- 
ton, Mass.; R. G. Fessenden, Boston, 
Mass.; Mrs. Alfred Winsor, Brookline, 
Mass.; James Ridgway Poor, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Mrs. Sally A. Cushman, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Miss Charlotte HE. Stratton, 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y.; John F. Thompson, 
New York, N.Y.; Frederick J. Isley, Port- 
land, Maine; Karl MacDonald, Wellsville, 


N.Y.; Mrs. S. E. Campbell, Watertown, 
Mass.; Mrs. Shepherd Brooks, Boston, 
Mass.; William H. Abercrombie, Brook- 


line, Mass.; C. Frank Allen, West Rox- 
bury, Mass.; Frederic A. Fisher, Lowell, 
Mass.; Thomas L. D. Perkins, Peabody, 


Mass.; Miss Emma N. Ireland, New 
York, N.Y. 
Charles SS. Bolster, Boston Mass.; 


Courtenay Guild, Boston, Mass.; Wood- 
worth James, Brookline, Mass.; H. A. 
Lotee, Paterson, N.J.; Raymond HE. 
Lewis, Lexington, Mass.; Richard Talcott, 
Lexington, Mass.; Jennette Woods, Read- 
ing, Mass.; Dorothy Whittaker, Bedford, 
Mass. ; Olive Spear, Reading, Mass. ; Eliza- 
beth Chase, Reading, Mass. ; Natalie Smith, 
Reading, Mass.; Marion BH. Crooker, Read- 
ing, Mass.; William E. Burpee, Reading, 
Mass.; Arlene Browne, Reading, Mass. ; 
Virginia C. Smith, Reading, Mass.; Doro- 
thy B. Coolidge, Reading, Mass.; Evelyn 
Benjamin, Reading, Mass.; Ethelda L. 
Streeter, Reading, Mass.; Robert Coolidge, 


N ALL PARTS of New 

England many _ dull, 
drab and cold church in- 
teriors have been made 
beautiful, warm, restful 
and inspiring by the skill 
and ability of Harry 
Cochrane, an artist who 
has devoted his whole 
life and soul to deco- 
rating churches. 
Mr. Cochrane has _ been 
in Europe all winter 
studying Mural Decoration and expects to 
return this month. Your church, no matter 
how small, can be redecorated and beauti- 
fied by Mr. Cochrane at a moderate cost. 
Without any obligation to you, Mr. Cochrane 
w'll be glad to give you his advice and an 
estimate on your chureh. Address 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 
581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Reading, Mass.; E. B. Worthen, Jr., Lex- 
ington, Mass. 


Stanley ©. Ballard, Lexington, Mass.; 
Murray G. Thompson, Bedford, Mass.; 
Margaret D. Thompson, Bedford, Mass. ; 
M. Bernard Webber, Jr., Bedford, Mass. ; 
C. F. Thompson, Jr., Bedford, Mass.; 
Spencer Elliott, Melrose, Mass.; Betty 


Mead, Winchester, Mass.; Ruth Wadleigh, 
Winchester, Mass.; Eleanor P. Mansfield, 
Winchester, Mass.; James B. Whipple, 
Concord, Mass:; Russel Wheeler, Concord, 
Mass. ; George T. Brigham, Concord, Mass. ; 
John W. Bingham, Concord, Mass.; Ara- 
bella Eaton, Concord, Mass.; Molly Har- 
low, Concord, Mass.; Helen Spalding, Bil- 
lerica, Mass.; Wm. Roger Greeley, Lexing- 
ton, Mass.; Mrs. R. G. Shaw, Brookline, 
Mass. ; Ruth B. Wellman, Deerfield, Mass. ; 
Mary Rose Reichard, Rochester, N.Y. 

Philip N. Tucker, Ithaca, N.Y.; Jere G. 
Baldwin, Ithaca, N.Y.; Emerson Venable, 
Ithaca, N.Y.; Imre Domonkos, Ithaca, 
N.Y.; Robert Corvis, Rochester, N.Y.; Jack 
A. Trimner, Rochester, N.Y.; Sally Van 
Schaick, Rochester, N.Y.; Frances Murlin, 
Rochester, N.Y.; Charolet Watkeys, Ro- 
chester, N.Y.; Arthur J. Hall, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Jean D. Watkeys, Rochester, N.Y.; 
David F. Atwater, Rochester, N.Y.; 
Herbert F. Marples, Schenectady, N.Y.; 
Mary M. Kelsey, Alpine, N.Y.; William :H. 
Pear, Cambridge, Mass.; W. L. Holt, M.D., 
Augusta, Maine. 


Make Your Life 
Richer and Happier 


by reading 


Great 
Companions 


Compiled by ROBERT FRENCH LEAVENS 


Inspiring interpretations of life from ancient 
through modern times. 


Fifth Printing 
Pocket: edition, 632 pages of text, $3.00 
At all bookstores. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


Was Paul a Trinitarian? 


By Augustus P. 


Reccord, D.D. 


Jesus knew of no Trinity, neither did Paul, nor the early church fathers. The great 
central truth from which it sprang was the belief in a divine humanity, which Channing 
made the corner stone in our Unitarian household of faith. Rejecting the dogma, we 


keep the faith. 


(Published for free distribution) 
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Order by number, not by title. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
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25 Beacon Street 
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May I be to other 
souls the cup of 
strength 
in some great 
agony 
GEORGE ELIOT 


Progress at Middleboro; 
A Gift to Mrs. Helvie 


During the year, seventeen new members 
have joined the First Unitarian Church of 
Middleboro, Mass., where Rev. Clara Cook 
Helvie is the minister. The church school 
has been reorganized, and under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Helvie and the superintendent, 
Everett Saunders, there has been increased 
membership and attendance. 

The “friendly hour’, held Sunday eve- 
ning from January to April, instituted 
successfully last year by Mrs. Helvie, is 
again being carried on with increasing in- 
terest. Each parish organization takes 
charge of a meeting. The Arthur W. 
Littlefield branch of the Y. P. R. U. is 
conducting well-attended public forums 
the second Tuesday in each month; local 
speakers discuss subjects based on the 
book “Middletown”’. 

Societies of the church presented Mrs. 
Helvie with a gift of gold at a birthday 
reception, January 24. 


For Y. P. R. U. Reunion 


A reunion of all former members of the 
Young People’s Religious’ Union, from 
1896 to 1929, will be held in the new 
parish hall of Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass., Friday evening, May 16. 
Dinner will be served at 6.30, to be fol- 
lowed by brief speeches from officers of 
other days. Sanford Bates of Wash- 
ington, D.C., superintendent of United 
States prisons, formerly president of the 
Y. P. R. U., will be the toastmaster. 
Several of the “old guard” will entertain 
with a number of ‘stunts’, and the eve- 
ning will close with general dancing. 
Tickets should be secured in advance from 


Fred G. May, Jr., 388 Bowdoin Street, 
Dorchester, Mass. 
The committee is earnestly trying to 


reach as many as possible, and to this end 
all interested are asked to send to Mrs. 
Emily Hargrave Elliott, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, the present names and addresses 
of former Y. P. R. U. workers, in order 
that a printed announcement may be sent 
them. It is hoped that one of the results 
of the reunion will be a permanent alumni 
association which will serve to bring old 
friends together occasionally and maintain 
an interest in the present activities of the 
young people. The committee in charge 
consists of Rey. J. Harry Hooper, chair- 
man, Mrs. Minnie Packard Valentine, Mrs. 
Emily Hargrave Elliott, Mrs. Marian 
Dudley Richards, Charles S. Bolster, 
Edward P. Furber, Fred G. May, Jr., and 
Newton BE. Lincoln. 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


SEND FOR A LIST 


of the pamphlets on Liberal 
Religion issued by the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League for free 
distribution, and written by 
Walter Prichard Eaton, Edwin 
E. Slosson, Frank Crane, 
Horace Westwood, William L. 
Sullivan, Perey W. Gardner, 
and other leaders. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


SIXTEEN Bwacon STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Its association with the 
University of Chicago opens to its 
students, in addition to its own 
courses, a curriculum unrivaled in 
extent. 


The Spring Quarter began 
March 31, 1930. 


For information address 
President Sypnny B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacifie School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The next term begins August 18, 1930. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
GrEoRGE G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Present, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B, FIELD, Generar SEcRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churehes and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send oontributions to Henry H. Fuller. 
Treasurer. ’ 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Edueation and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academie standards. 


Rev. Lyman V. Ruriepen, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIf M. FrLoon, School Administrator, 
383 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


‘Inthe foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School. 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 


Box 16. Andover, N.H. 
RIDES THE criristian 


FOR 
INVALIDS 


Provides Motor and Steamboat 
Rides for Shut-Ins 


DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED 


UNION 


46 BOYLSTON STREET 


training, his appreciation of the orthodox 
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Missions Are “Our Best Piece 
of Strategy”, says Mr. Turrell 


A fundamentalist convention was held 
in Tampa, Fla., the same week as the 
Laymen’s League preaching mission, con- 
dueted March 2-9, and Dr. Horace West- 
wood took occasion to reply to some of 
the utterances made by the orthodox 
speakers. The mission came at about the 
second anniversary of the organization of 
the Tampa society, recently renamed “The 
Unitarian Church of Tampa”’. 

With interest and curiosity aroused 
over the new movement, the mission was 
held at the psychological time, in the 
opinion of the minister, Rev. Thomas 
Turrell. Of the mission preacher he 
writes: “He is admirably adapted for 
such work, what with his background and 


point of view, and, above all, his genial 
personality and intellectual keenness.” 
And of the mission program of the League, 
he says: ‘“This is our best piece of strategy 
in the liberal field. Long live the League!” 
The mission was a decided success in 
Tampa, he writes, and the people want 
Dr. Westwood back. 


Students Gather on Staten Island 


(Continued from page 298) 
conference in the interests of the Tucker- 
man School. 

The Sunday morning church service was 
conducted partly by delegates. Eleanor 
Hawes of Vassar read the first Scripture 
lesson; Frederick T. McGill, Jr., of Har- 
yard, now teaching in New Jersey Law 
School, read the second lesson, and Hans 
A. Walleen of Brooklyn, N.Y., gave a 
prayer which concluded with these words: 

“QO Spirit of Youth, enkindle thou our 
hearts! O Spirit of Growth, lift thou our 
imaginations to the stars! Woo us into 
the thinking of the thought divine. Our 
need is great, so great that per force the 
mouth is stilled. In some such aching 
silence our little part may be revealed. 


May we then go forth to do the deed!” 
S.C: 


Register Topic at Monday Club 


“Our Denominational Paper” will be the 
topic at the meeting of the Unitarian 
Ministers’ Monday Club, to be held in 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., Monday, April 14, at 11 a.m. The 
speakers will be Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Rey. Thomas C. Brockway, and Rey. 
William Ware Locke. The chairman will 
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‘Read these Books 


in commemoration of the 


150th Anniversary 
of the birth of 
William Ellery Channing 
1780-1930 
Autobiography and Diary—$1.15 
postpaid, 
Channing’s 
postpaid. 
Discourses 
postpaid. 
Life of William Ellery Channing 
—#1.45 postpaid. 
The Works of William Ellery 
Channing, complete in one vol- 
ume—$1. “50 postpaid. 


THE BEACON PRESSAINC. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Note-Book — $1.35 
and Essays—§1.25 


WESTBROOK 


SEMINARY and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


For Girls 


Two Year College Course 
Piano Diploma Course 
Usual Sports and 


Organized Recreation 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal. 


Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 


Portland, Maine. 


Thorough College Preparation 
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At small cost, visit 


HOLY LAND 
PASSION PLAY 


and other points of interest in 


EUROPE 


Independent Tours— 
$7.00 per day and up. 


Good meals and hotels—sight- -seeing— 
tips, transfers, and transportation in- 
cluded. 


Conducted Tours— 
$295.00 and up. 


Includes all expenses—small, limited, and 
exclusive parties—friendly and capable 
supervision. 


HOLY LAND—PASSION 
PLAY—$645.00 to $1435.00 


Combination tours of the Holy Land and 
Egypt—also extensions to the Passion 
Play and Hurope—-sailings June 13, June 
19, July 5—sixty to ninety days—all 
expenses included. 
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information regarding the unusual phases 
of Wicker Tours, which you should have 
before completing plans for European 
trip. No obligation. 


The Wicker Tours 
830 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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be Rey. Robert P. Doremus. A general 
discussion will follow the talks. The meet- 
ing will be open to the public. 


Brooxtyn, N.Y.—Following a custom of 
twenty years’ standing, the Church of the 
Saviour has been holding a quiet hour of 
music and meditation Wednesday after- 
noons of Lent, with addresses by liberal 
ministers of the Metropolitan district. At 
the concluding service, April 16, Dr. 
Gustav Beck of the Labor Temple, New 
York City, will speak. 


The Soul of the athe as 


By ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE 


Selected passages from the Old and New Testaments and the Apocrypha, 


arranged as synthetic readings, 


in Biblical order. 


Isolated passages are 


brought into natural relation with the larger thought of which they are 
generic parts, thus utilizing many short passages of great beauty and power. 

The readings are presented in true literary form, prose and poetry being 
properly distinguished. 


Leather edition, boxed, $2.50 postpaid. 
Cloth edition, $1.65 postpaid. At Bookshops, or 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Tommy (after the first dose of medicine 
left by doctor): “Are you quite sure, 
Mother, that Dr. Briggs is the best man 
on mumps?”—Humorist. 


“Well, you’ve got one of them ear things 
for your deafness at last. That’s what 
I’ve been telling you to do for five years.” 
“Oh! That’s what you’ve been telling me 
for five years, is it?’—Punch. 


“Dwight Morrow, of our Board”, pro- 
claims the News Bulletin of the New 
York A. I. C. P., “has been sitting in King 
George’s back parlor, urging birth control 
for battleships.’—The Survey. 


A physicist, writing in a weekly paper, 
tells of a haunted boarding-house. We 
should not be easily convinced, however, 
that there are such things as paying- 
ghosts—Punceh. 


A specialist has been described as one 
who knows more and more about less and 
‘less, and the average reader as one who 
knows less and less about more and more. 
One function of a weekly review, says an 
English editor, is to bridge the gap. 


etty, aged six, returned from school 
7 eee Her mother asked: “And 
what did my little girl learn at school 
to-day?” Betty looked surprised and ex- 
claimed: “Oh, Mother, do I have to edu- 
eate you all over again?”’—Ohildren, 


A certain mother caught shedding fur- 
tive tears, says Columbia State, confessed 
it was just that she knew she didn’t have 
a little boy any more. Her youngest son 
now brushes his teeth without her telling 


him to do so. 


f 


Teacher had been giving a class of 
youngsters some idea of proverbs, and 
after the lesson she put some questions. 
“Birds of a feather do what, Peggy?” she 
asked. “Lay eggs”, piped Peggy, without 
hesitation —Tit-Bits. 


I suppose, says Rey. Samuel M. Shoe- 
maker, the rarest people in the world are 
the spiritually merry. One comes upon 
quantities of people who go far enough in 
their religion to be earnest, but few who 
go far enough to be glad. 


A little girl came home from her first 
visit to Sunday-school in a very happy 
mood. “Oh, Mamma”, she said, “it was so 
lovely. A lady told us about a gentleman 
named Adam and a lady named Hve who 
lived in a lovely garden; and oh, they 
were so happy there till the servant came.” 


Chicanelli, who had to leave on a 
journey before the end of a case begun 
against him by a neighbor, gave orders 
to his lawyer and let him know the result 
by telegraph. After several days he got 
the following telegram: “Right has 
triumphed.” He at once telegraphed back: 
“Appeal immediately.” 


Bertrand Russell recently received a 
questionnaire that was sent only to cele- 
brated men and women, One question 
was: “What has been the happiest moment 


of your life? The unhappiest?” True to 
form, he made reply: “The unhappiest 
moment of my life was birth. The hap- 


piest will probably be death.” 
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|| LOW COST OF OPERATION 


Every dollar received in Annual Contribu- 
tions, or from the income of our Permanent 
Fund, is paid out to the ministers on the 
pension list, exeept about four hundred 
dollars which we have to spend for adver- 
tising, printing and mailing circulars, and 
for stationery and stamps. The American 
Unitarian Association manages the Perma- 
nent Fund and distributes our annnal in- 
come, on instructions for the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society, without charge. 
No officer of the Pension Society has ever 
received a dollar for salary or expenses. 
So, over 99 cents out of every dollar goes 
straight to the old ministers when you send 
your generous Annual Contribution to our 
treasurer 
Rev. HAroLtp G. ARNOLD, 


55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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5 ie following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
es a a minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


_ HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

horter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents xr word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns cach 


week. Rate card furnished on request. 


SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD HELP supplied. Bos- 
ton Employment Agency, Mrs. H. G. Preston, 
Manager. 52 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. 
Capitol 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. Dstablished 
1890. Licensed. 


WANTED.—To communicate with women de- 
siring rooms and light housekeeping for the 
summer season. verything furnished. Ad- 
dress FANNY L. RoGers, “Wood Thrush Lane”, 
Cummington, Mass. 


the finest place 
to buy— 


at this 
conveniently 
located store 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 4a.M. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 «a.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. Hour of Choral 
Music, 4.30. The church is open daily from 
9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus. 
of Men’s Voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday at 
9.30 A.M., at King’s Chapel House, church 
school; 11 A.M., at King’s Chapel, Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. William L. Sulli- 


van, Germantown, Pa. Week-day Services, 
Monday to Thursday, inclusive, 12.15 Pp. 
Dr. William L. Sullivan; 5 p.m. Vesper Sery- 


ice, conducted by Dr. Perkins. Thursday, 
8 p.M. Holy Communion. Good Friday, 12 noon, 
Dr. Sullivan; 5 P.M. Passion Story, with an- 
thems by King’s Chapel Choir. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Hd- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 9.30 
A.M., Church School. 11 a.mM., Morning service ; 
chorus choir under Homer Humphrey. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell will preach. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Hast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious uca- 
tion. 9.30 a.M., Church School; 11 a.mM., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 78rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


CRESTALBAN FARM CAMP 


for boys, in the Berkshire Hills, is unique. 
A summer vacation on a farm, combined 
with camp life. Small group, absence of 
too much routine and over-organization ; 


opportunity to become familiar with farm 
and animal life, riding, tennis, swimming, 


The very best individual care. 


HENRY THAYER WHITING 
Berkshire, Massachusetts 
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